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CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY AFTER THE WAR 


_ years ago the present writer had to discontinue the yearly mélange 
which for many years he furnished for the readers of this Review under the 
title ‘Some Recent Foreign Contributions to New Testament Study’. Since 
then all sources of information have ceased to flow this way. The great theolo- 
gical reviews, whether monthly or quarterly, no longer came to hand. The 
Theologische Rundschau stopped abruptly with the fourth Heft, Jahrgang 11. 
The Theologische Literaturzeitung vanished in the autumn of 1939, the Theolo- 
gische Blatter for some reason turned up for a few months longer by some 
circuitous route. Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum NT came to 
me in bound volumes, and three were completed, but a colleague kindly lent 
me the several parts of volume IV until they stopped with the twelfth Lieferung 
that had reached the word moschos. Rudolf Bultmann’s commentary on the 
Gospel of John was coming to me from the author in parts and it still remains 
incomplete with notes as far as the middle of the twelfth chapter. That admir- 
able French periodical produced by the learned Dominicans of Jerusalem, 
Reoue Biblique, came to an abrupt end with the April number in 1940. How 
many of these will ever be resumed? At present it is extremely difficult to get 
any information about German publications, but it is to be feared that some 
of these will never again see the light of day. This makes it all the more signi- 
ficant that the first victim of the Nazi terror in German Universities is the first 
German scholar to raise his standard again. Professor Karl Ludwig Schmidt, 
with the help of his colleagues in the Theological Faculty at Basel, has brought 
out a bi-monthly review, Theologische Zeitschrift, of which three numbers have 
already appeared, for June, August, and October 1945. Much of the scanty 
information that I have been able to collect comes from the Personalnachrichten 
given among the Notizen, but a few personal items come from Swedish sources 
or from friends who have recently been allowed to visit Germany on some 
mission or other. Lietzmann died two or three years ago. G. Kittel is im- 
prisoned by the French at Tiibingen for his active official connexion with the 
Nazi government. He sent an urgent request through an English minister who 
recently visited him in prison that his editing of the famous Theological 
Dictionary should not be stopped. If he were in the British zone one might 
be more hopeful, for this unhappy man has now done penance for many months 
for his foolish and credulous confidence in the Nazi party, and it is difficult for 
anyone who knew him to think that he had any responsibility for the acts 
which have stamped the name of Nazidom with eternal infamy. For some of 
us the most serious charge against him is that he wrote in 1934 that amazing 
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tract, justifying the exclusion of Jews from the holding of office in the Christiay 
Church, which led Professor Burkitt to place two copies in the Cambridgd 
University Library. This was intended as an awful warning of the lengths 
which a theory might be carried, namely Kittel’s hypothesis that as the Je 
claims to be the Suffering Servant, it is the Christian’s duty to make him fulfi 
his function! 
_ A few notes may be of interest regarding the reopening of Theological 
Faculties. Strassburg has returned to French possession. Henri Clavier, 
known to many in this country, is reinstated in the N.T. chair, whilst 0, 
Cufimann, Professor of Ancient and Medieval Church History at Basel, ha 
been invited to the corresponding chair. He prefers to remain where he is, but 
will go for lectures in Church History and the N.T. every second week to 
Strassburg. At Bonn, E. Stauffer, though notorious for early strong support of 
the Nazi regime, is Dean and has been instructed to write to invite back the 
four Professors who were ejected during the terror, K. Barth, K. L. Schmidt, 
F. Horst, and F. Lieb. At Heidelberg, Martin Dibelius is temporary Dean, and 


University opened officially. The Rector Schmitthenner and Th. Odenwald 
the Dean have both been imprisoned. Giessen has suffered frightfully and 
nothing has yet been done to resume lectures. As for Marburg, R. Bultmann is 
still there, negotiations are going on for recalling Hermelink and Frick, but 
H. von Soden is ill. At Géttingen the Theological Faculty is more complete 
than any other. F. Gogarten is still allowed to hold the chair of Systematic 
Theology, and H. Iwand (turned out of his lectureship in the same subject at 
KGnigsberg in 1933) is expected to succeed E. Hirsch. At Tiibingen, Walther 
Vélker, who formerly lectured at Halle, has been deputy in the chair of Church 
History since 1942 for H. Riickert, who was then called up for military service. 
In an interesting letter Vélker describes the completion of his great work on 
Clement of Alexandria in 1940, the impossibility of getting it published in 
the Texte und Untersuchungen series on account of shortage of paper, his fear that 
flying bombs might destroy the precious manuscript so that he has had four 
typed copies made of the 600 pages to secure its preservation. Scholars in all 
countries who know of his early works on Philo and Origen will be glad to 
know that this trilogy on Jewish and Christian Alexandrian writers is now 
completed, and that Vélker is now settling down to build on this foundation 
a study of the Cappadocian Fathers. A. Kéberle, the Systematic Theologian, 
is now the Dean. 

It is good news that sound scholarly work is being restarted in these Univer- 
sities, but how are we to think of what is taking place behind the ‘Iron Curtain’? 
Berlin, Rostock, Kénigsberg, Breslau, Leipzig, Halle, what names rise to 
memory when we think of these famous Universities! Is there any hope that 
Theology will be allowed to flourish here as in the days of old? Time alone 
can answer this question. At present the outlook is black. So far I have been 
able to learn nothing about the publishing houses from which such learned 
and well-produced books came out with amazing regularity. There is one 
exception, for news has just reached me. that the famous Wiirttemberg Bible 
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idgM Society has lost its property in the ruins of Stuttgart. Meanwhile Switzerland 

has been doing its best to serve the present age by carrying on its theological 
research. Shortly before communications with Switzerland were interrupted 
we called attention to Professor K. L. Schmidt’s excellent lexical and exegetical 
study Die Polis in Kirche und Welt. This was designed and written for Kittel’s 
Theological Dictionary, as a sequel to his great article Ekklesia, but was 
returned at the time when Hitlerian politics overshadowed both the Univer- 
.M sities and the Press of Germany. It-was printed by the Basel University Press 
as the Rektoratsprogramm for the year 1939. A most happy sequel to this is a 
book published in 1941 at Zirich as the first of a new series, Theologische 
Dissertationen. It is written by Dr. Walter Bieder under the title Ekklesia und 
Polis im Neuen Testament und in der Alten Kirche (Zwingli Verlag, Zirich, S. fr. 5.80). 
Professor K. L. Schmidt has discussed the two ideas ‘Church’ and ‘City’ in 
the two works already named. Dr. Bieder’s task is to show what is the relation 
between these two conceptions of Ekklesia and Polis in the N.T. and to inquire 
how far does the Greek and Hellenistic idea of the Polis in the age of the Fathers 
transform and supersede that of the heavenly Polis. 

A summary of Dr. Bieder’s conclusions may be of interest at a time when so 
much is being written about the Church, and the historical development of the 
idea is studied in the light of New Testament teaching. 

After studying separately the New Testament teaching about the Ecclesia 
in relation both to the heavenly and to the earthly city, and then the doctrine 
of the Polis in the philosophy of the Graeco-Roman world, the writer compares 
the two conceptions. The N.T. uses the term Polis to describe the city of God 
as the coming kingdom of God which is even now present through Jesus Christ, 
whilst Greek thought understands the Polis to be inherently divine. In the 
N.T. Ecclesia means a company of foreigners assembled by Christ and clearly 
to be distinguished from the city, whilst in Greek thought the Ecclesia forms an 
integal part of the city. In the N.T. men are called members of the Ecclesia, 
‘fellow-citizens with the saints’ in virtue of their relation to Christ. Membership - 
of the Ecclesia is a natural right in Stoic teaching. The celestial sphere in 
N.T. thought is filled by Christ, in Greek thought heaven is the projection 
of the earthly sphere. In the N.T. the earthly city is related to the heavenly 
in an historical situation in which the Ecclesia has to remain God’s Ecclesia in 
the knowledge that it must serve the earthly Polis by its preaching, whether this 
Polis serves or persecutes it. On the other hand Plato intends to serve the 
earthly Polis in that he comes to mastery as a philosopher, a spectator of the 
idea of the Good, and thus can only accept a distinction from the visible Polis 
within himself. The Stoics, again, in spite of their cautious attitude to political 
duties finally merge their philosophical world with the political world of 
the Roman empire in the person of Marcus Aurelius, so that only a moral 
distinction divides the political from the philosophical Polis. 

Now how far can we trace a change of view in Christian thought in the first 
five centuries to the influences of contemporary ideas prevailing in this Graeco- 
Roman world? A survey of the writers from the Apostolic Fathers to Augustine 
shows that eschatological conceptions fade more and more, and a more psycho- 
logical and ethical treatment supersedes it. The biblical idea of the kingdom 
of God declines as Greek, and specially Stoic, thought colours the picture. If 
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the Greek city claims a kind of divinity as part of its true nature, whether 
conceived philosophically or politically, so the Church gathered from the 
heathen understands itself in its divine form as an ornament to the world and 
a picture of peace to be an exponent of the Polis on earth. The Greek knew the 
state or the sphere of virtue or the spiritual world as his home. In the same 
way, instead of the N.T. dialectic of ‘being abroad’ and ‘being at home’, 
the philosophical dialectic of ‘virtuous spirituality’ and ‘vicious carnality’ 
is used, and the Ecclesia becomes the home, and the certificate of citizenship is 
not actually read out but is handed over. Another powerful influence in the 
change that crept over the Christian conception of the relationship between 
Ecclesia and City of God was the example of the imposing power and the pacific 
form of the Roman Empire, which evoked an imitation of Rome that spread 
right through every sphere of life. Whereas the service of the State in the 
N.T. took the form of preaching whether the State offered protection or persecu- 
tion, under Stoic influence the Church’s responsibility to the State became 
limited either to justifying the State on the basis of a law of nature (so Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, and Augustine) or to an attack against the ‘civitas terrena’ on 
moral grounds, with which the ruling Ecclesia contrasted itself as the world 
of light (so Hippolytus and Chrysostom). 

Turning to periodicals, it appears that the famous Theologische Literaturzeitung 
has been merged with the ‘positive’ Theologische Literaturblatt, and a revival of 
the admirable Revue Biblique seems to be promised by the appearance of 
Vivre et Penseur (first series), though the copy recently received bears the date 
1941. This is published by J. Gabalda of Paris, and follows pretty closely the 
form of the great quarterly which the war brought to a temporary close. 

High praise is due to the Theological Faculty of the University of Basel for 
the excellent programme provided in the June, August, and October numbers 
of Theologische Zeitschrift. Old and New Testament, Church History, Theology, 
and Comparative Religion all have their place, and there is a good section of ff 
review articles. University and College Libraries ought to try to secure copies 
of this valuable periodical. Can anything be done to lift the ban on the import 
of foreign learned books and magazines? 

W. F. Howarp 


N.B.—Later information from the December and February issues of the ff. 


Swiss Zeitschrift will be given in the April number of this REVIEW. 
W. F. H. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
An Experiment in Italy 


"THOSE who can think back to the final days of the war of 1914-18 will § 
remember the sudden break in tension and the feeling of disillusion which # 

followed close upon the ending of hostilities. Even before the last November 
of the war, strain was beginning to tell, and men were asking themselves 
whether human effort must inevitably end in the holocaust which the previous 
four years had seen. The phrase ‘A war to end war’ had a hollow ring, only 
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yelieved by the unthinkingly optimistic; the feeling was abroad that something 
as wrong with mankind and the world, although few could point precisely 
o where it lay. 

War brings man face to face with realities which, while they exist no less in 
peace, are presented to him in a far more dramatic and tragic form. Sooner or 
later, in an indefinable way his thoughts will turn to a sense that behind the 
material side of life lies a spiritual background. Often these thoughts will not 
be clear cut—they may be a dim realization of the fact that such a background 
exists; commonly they will be spasmodic, occurring at receptive or particularly 
tense moments. Whether they are pursued or whether they are forced down 
by an ultra materialistic reaction will depend largely on the opportunity which 
is given for their expression, discussion, and explanation. 

As a very average junior officer who had spent the greater part of that war 
on active service, the writer remembers only too vividly this surge of questioning 
amongst the ordinary young men of his generation. It was a personal matter, 
discernible for the most part only by implication, because the average Britisher 
has a considerable reserve in the matter of discussing religious and spiritual 
questions in public. Without doubt, the answer to a question was being sought, 

owever mutely; equally without doubt religion and the Churches (in the 
broadest sense) failed to provide that answer in a way that would reach more 
than the relatively few. 

This latest war has lasted six years. One of the most striking differences 
between these two wars lay in the increased awareness of the fighting man of 
what was going on and of the problems which war raises. Newspapers, broad- 

asts, lectures, discussion groups, contacts from the world outside the theatre 
of war, have all served to break down the mental isolation inseparable from 
previous wars. Men have been encouraged to think; often they have had time 
to think; and it became evident to one who mixed with them that once more 
their thoughts were revolving round the same problem. A few chance words 
in an everyday conversation; a reaction to some personal tragedy or some 
domestic break-up or a casual reflection when discussing hopes and aspirations 
indicated that the questions previously unanswered were once more at the 
back of many minds. 

Must all human endeavours end in war with its senseless destruction? Is it 
inevitable or is there any way out? Why has religion apparently failed; is there 
by any chance something in it which has not been explained or which has not 

n understood? Perhaps it was noted that the chaplains who in this war rather 
more than in the last, played the part of social workers as well as ministers of 
religion and often overflowed the denominational bounds, had something that 
some others did not have. At any rate it was abundantly clear that a need to 
provide answers to the questions existed and that their satisfaction might be of 

ar-reaching importance. 

A way existed in the Moral Leadership Courses if the time were ripe for their 
introduction. The Royal Air Force, alongside the Army, had fought its way 
from Alamein and North Africa to Italy. By the autumn of 1944 it found itself 
fin occupied ex-enemy territory and still in an active theatre of operations. 
Conditions were, however, sufficiently stabilized in the southern half of the 

ountry to set up various training schools which included Church of England, 
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Roman Catholic, and P.M.U.B. (Presbyterian, Methodist, and United E 
Moral Leadership Schools. 

Moral Leadership Courses were first instituted in the United Kingdom iy 
1944 with the object of developing ‘ideals of leadership, not only in the religioy 
faith and practice, but in morale, discipline, and fighting spirit’. Overse, 
conditions necessitated that they should be organized on a somewhat differen: 
basis than at home— where schools and colleges were more readily availabk, 
where there was no language difficulty and a certain reliance could be placed 
on outside lecturers; and where the area from which students would be draw 
was relatively small. Such schools would serve areas so widely separated 4 
the length and breadth of Italy itself, North Africa, Malta, Sicily and Greece 

Three permanent schools were therefore set up in Rome, capable of accom. 
modating 100 students. Their organizations varied, but a common feature , 
each was the provision of a lay officer of the same denomination and a voluntee 
for the post, so as to take off the teaching staff the everyday burden of adminis 
trative duties. The Roman Catholic School was particularly fortunate in 
obtaining the use of a religious house, while the P.M.U.B. were afforded facilitie 
by the Waldensian Church. Arrangements were made for the Church of 
England to take over a hotel which was run fully by the Service. Again the 
Church of England School maintained a full permanent staff while the othe 
two drew a proportion of their teaching staff from chaplains in the field. In 
practice, there is a good deal to be said for both systems and both seemed to 
work equally well. i 

Considerable care was exercised that the aim of the schools was understood 
not only by potential students and the Officers Commanding Squadrons and 
Stations, but also the Air Officers Commanding the various Groups. With a wa 
in progress and material commitments always pressing, it was not impossible 
that there might be a restrictive reaction against a course which in the firs 
place was voluntary and in the second place dealt with a subject upon which 
most people consider they have views. As a result of careful explanation and 
high-level backing, not a single case of obstruction came to notice — in fact, 
every support was given and wherever possible personnel were freed to attend. 
Road and air transport were made available, the courses being regarded a 
official courses for these purposes, just as much as any secular ones. 

So far as the students were concerned, two broad requirements were laid 
down. Firstly, they must be leaders, by which was meant that they were 
sufficiently outstanding in their own groups as to exert an influence and to bk 
likely to carry into practice the lessons of the courses. National or community 
leadership and discipline is built up on a structure of sound leadership at all 
levels; and leadership at the base of the pyramid is no less important than 
leadership at its top. Secondly, an interest in, rather than a profound know- 
ledge of, the subject matter of the course was required. This was in fact 
guaranteed by virtue of the courses being voluntary. Further, as students 
found, these called for a high degree of concentration and were anything but a 
holiday. It is probable that no more strenuous course existed in the Royal Ai 
Force — a circumstance which was as much due to the enthusiasm of th 

students as the rigours of the syllabus. 

Since these courses were an integral part of the Theatre Training Schem 
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specialists responsible for the instruction given, most particularly i in essentially 
i—freligious matters. Selection of students for the courses was in the final analysis 
ligioy the responsibility of the Commanding Officer although in this he was naturally 
vised by his chaplains. But since the primary object was leadership-training 
it was open to him to send a man or woman whom he deemed to be gifted with 
leadership, contrary to any other advice he might receive. It was particularly 
desired to avoid the inclusion of those whose personal interest in the subject 
was not balanced by ability to influence others; for the object of the courses 
was neither conversion nor the selection of ordinands, nor, in the first instance 
personal benefit, but to lay before those who felt the need the claims of the 
Churches, the basis on which these are founded and the application of the 
principles held to everydav life, both Service and civilian. They provided an 
opportunity for the Churches to put forward their case for investigation, 
discussion, and, if it proved convincing, for acceptance and _ practical 
dissemination, on the student’s return to his Unit. 

It is not proposed to go into the syllabus and the instruction given in detail 
since the ordering of this lay primarily in the hands of the chaplains who 
formed the Directing Staffs at the Schools. It may be said in general terms that 
the first half of the week was devoted to a statement of religious foundations, 
their authority and their historical background. The remainder of the course 
was given to the application of the principles of Christianity in everyday life — 
in the Service and in the wider communities of the nation and the world. 
Such subjects as Family Life, Sex, Education, Christianity and Business, the 
use of Leisure, and the application of Moral Leadership in the Royal Air Force 
and in the post-war world indicate the wide range which was presented to 
students for discussion. That thought was running in on the lines of the 
syllabus is shown by the large number of questions asked both in discussion 
and in writing. At one school alone an average of well over 100 per 
course of the latter were put forward for written answer by the Directing 
Staff. 

While the Schools were necessarily run on denominational lines every effort 
was made to ensure common action where the particular tenets of any one 
Church were not called into question. The first aim was to increase the measure 
of Christian Leadership in the Service; and in the secular world there can be no 
differentiation between the influence of the true exponent of one denomination 
and another. Indeed, a degree of collaboration was not infrequently achieved 
and in more than one instance chaplains of one denomination advised and 
recommended men of other denominations for courses at their appropriate 
schools. It was felt that any form of combining the schools, as so often sug- 

‘Bi gested by interested members of the Service would not be practicable in the 
circumstances, but that at the same time the aim of each would be broadly 
the same and that much common ground lay between them. It need hardly be 
said that the lay organization and administration of the schools was conducted 
upon an impartial basis and was directed toward equal efficiency in precisely 
the same way as was done with purely secular training. 

From their inception the schools showed that they were meeting a real need. 
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There was never a lack of volunteers; if there was any complaint it was th, 
there were not more vacancies available. 

During a period of something under a year, 1,956* students have passe 
through the schools drawn from the length and breadth of the Weste, 
Mediterranean, officers and airmen, along with a proportion of W.A.A.F. ang 
Nursing Sisters. They included members of the Royal Air Force, the Sout 
African, Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand Air Forces, as well as individug 
members from various Dominions and Colonies. Coming from so far apart 
North Africa and Greece, Malta and Northern Italy, they represented a wide 
divergence of interests and points of view, and yet one of the most stri ing 
features of these courses was the rapidity with which cohesion was effected ang 
a bond of common interest and fellowship was established. 

The religious background of students varied very considerably. Some werd 
keen churchmen, many had become slack, a number were such only in name, 
Some were, at least, professing agnostics; a few were potential ordinands. 
Despite this variation, the courses appeared to be simple enough for the ley 
instructed and to contain sufficient profit for those more so. It would be dan- 
gerous to place too much reliance on the written appreciation made by each 
student at the end of the course; it is possible that they may be tinged witha 
certain revivalist fervour which might not endure. It will suffice to say that 
they were almost invariably couched in most enthusiastic terms. 

It is also true to say that there is every reason to believe that the effect has 
not been transitory. Some 2000 men and women were returned to become a 
leavening among the 50-70,000 Royal Air Force personnel in the theatre - 
roughly one in every thirty. Conditions in Italy were particularly difficult in 
the immediate post-war period; that they were met with such reasonableness 
and without incident may very well be due in large part to their influence. Itis 
difficult to assess with precision the effect of moral factors, but there are many 
known instances (which cannot be specified further) of the checking of abuses 
and setting the tone, which im the circumstances often hung in the balance, on 
the upward grade. Those who as outsiders and as laymen have watched the 
development of these courses as a normal Air Force activity, perhaps with a 
somewhat critical eye, have been led to the conclusion that from a purely 
‘commercial’ point of view they have paid the Service a hundredfold for the 
time, effort, and money which has been expended upon them. This may appear 
a material outlook — but it constitutes the strictest criterion and the highest 
compliment which can be paid to those who have done so much to ensure their 
success. The other aspects — that of the individual, of the Churches, of the 
repercussions in civil life — are of course neither overlooked nor underestimated. 

The interest did not start and finish in the week’s course. A follow-through 
system was maintained by each school and on the Units differing in some 
degree in detail but being essentially the same in principle. For example, the 
Roman Catholic students formed themselves into 45 Action Groups which 
have held over 400 meetings to consider questions of both religious and secular 
significance and their daily application in the immediate surrounding,. Letters 


1 The first courses started in November 1944. The above is based on information given in 
September-October 1945, before the schools to close, so that it represents only some 10 to 11 
working months and is not a record of the full output. 
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back to the schools from past students run into a total of thousands; past 
students of each have organized numbers of regional rallies. At least one 
“& school maintained a monthly letter to past students giving complete lists of 
names and addresses of members of school to date. Where a man or woman has 
n@ had a relationship with a church at home, steps have been taken to inform the 
appropriate Minister that he or she has been on a Leadership Course. 

It will be appreciated that the foregoing has meant that the burden which 
#@ has fallen upon the necessarily exiguous staffs allotted to the schools has been 

id very substantially increased. The strain of instructing was heavy enough in 
iking&l| itself since every statement was open to discussion and came under the cynosure 
lB of an audience which depended upon the answer. It was perhaps the fearless 
facing up to questioning which did most to ensure the success of the schools; 
‘mand the greatest credit is due to the Principals and Directing Staffs for the 
manner in which they did this. There is no denying that the load they carried 
was an extremely arduous one, and that the decision to relieve them of 
administrative worries was basically sound. 

The schools in Rome are closing or have closed and thus a significant experi- 
ment is approaching its end. They have proved that the ordinary man and 
woman is not blind to the spiritual background of life; that he ordinarily lacks 
opportunity to learn more concerning it in a way that is conducive to real 
understanding. He requires explanation on a level with his intelligence (which 
in the Royal Air Force is exceptionally high) and the power to question and 
discuss. In a recent article a clerical writer drew attention somewhat queru- 
lously to the lack of interest in such matters and to the need for conversion in 
England. He added that there was abroad a vague but unsatisfied spiritual 
groping. 

The experience of the post-war period after the 1914-18 war should have left 
no doubt that history would repeat itself. Experience in Italy has shown this 
spiritual awareness can, at least to some degree, be satisfied. Moral Leadership 
Courses in the Royal Air Force (from which it has spread to the Army in Italy, 
and, had the war continued, would have been adopted by the U.S. Air Forces 
there) has shown one way in which a ready response is stimulated. For this 
reason, they should not remain a phenomenon of the war years. The principles 
r the underlying them have an application not only in the peace-time Air Force but 
pear in civil life as well. 
zhest This latter has been recognized by many eminent Church dignitaries who 
theirf’ have visited the schools. In one form or another, the proposition has been 
f the f agreed. It remains for it to be put into effect. 
ated. G. B. A. BAKER 


ome [Air Vice Marshal Baker was Chief of Staff, R.A.F., Mediterranean Allied 
, the} Air Forces and later Mediterranean and Middle East Command during the 
period reviewed.—Eprror.] 
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UNDERSTATEMENT AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL TEMPERAMENT 


HE British favour for understatement is more in evidence than ever. It 

seems to thrive in world-wars and the shaking of nations. The bigger the 
events, the more astounding the happenings, the more we incline — if we speak 
at all — to studied moderation of speech. That need not worry us, were it not 
for the admitted possibility that other nations, especially our allies, such as the 
United States, may misunderstand this tendency of ours to consistent self- 
depreciation. It may not be out of place, therefore, to consider this particular 
artifice of speech — for artifice it undoubtedly is, with all that artifice implies — 
a little more fully. 

In the first place, then, understatement is a set figure of speech, of long 
standing and repute. It goes back indeed to the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and still retains its Greek names, meiosis, i.e. lessening, or litotes, i.e. smoothing, 
In ancient times, too, it had its vogue among the definitely non-literary as 
well as the literary. The Spartan mother who handed her son his shield, before 
he went to battle, with the terse words, ‘Either with this or on this’, would 
doubtless have been as surprised to be told she was using a device of rhetoric as 
was Monsieur Jourdain when told he had been talking prose all his life without 
his knowing it. A supreme example of its use by the literary mind of Greece is 
Simonides’ epitaph on the Spartan dead at Thermopyle: ‘Stranger, tell 
Sparta we lie here obedient to her laws.’ Not even the lion king’s name 
mentioned, nor how many died, neither the overwhelming odds they fought, 
nor with what extraordinary courage they fought — just a bald statement of 
duty done. 

These Greek examples, literary and non-literary, seem to supply our first 
clue to the use of the device. It is favoured by people not given to expressing 
emotion easily. The Spartan mother was inarticulate; the poet deliberately 
cultivated restraint in the expression of profound emotion. 

That does not by any means cover the myriad manifestations of the figure 
in our own national life. Understatement is recognized as part of our national 
make-up. It is employed by high and low, literate and non-literate, consciously 
and unconsciously. Both our war Premiers have given us memorable examples 
— Mr. Chamberlain, with his unfortunate comment on the Nazi invasion of 
Norway: ‘Hitler has missed the bus’; Mr. Churchill, in devastating mock of 
the French general’s prediction that Germany would wring Great Britain’s 
neck like a chicken: ‘Some chicken! Some neck!’ So, too, our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having expounded the astronomical figures of his War Budget, 
gave for peroration to patient John Citizen — patient in both senses — ‘the 
mixture as before!’ Every day and night, in our newspapers and the B.B.C. 
news bulletins, we had samples of this deliberate moderation of speech, whether 
from the blitzed householder, ‘feeling O.K.’, or the airman, after his latest 
‘continental trip’, telling how he ‘dropped a stick’, or ‘knocked spots off Jerry’, 
had ‘a jolly good show’, or even ‘hedge-hopped all the way’ — a thousand 
miles, that is — to Augsburg, grimly verifying our schoolboy jest about the 
‘Diet of Worms’. 7 

It is indeed intriguing to find so great a variety of people using the same 
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T rhetorical device. Motives probably differ in many of the cases. It has been in 
all ages and climes the peculiar appanage of the aristocracy, whose outlook on 
T. It § jife is summed up for ever by Horace in his felicitous phrase, ‘nil admirari’. In 
T the f imperial Rome the type is best illustrated, probably, by Petronius, arbiter 
peak F yiegantiarum. The aristocrat is a master, a lord of the universe. He must not be 
t not § taken aback. He must pose as knowing all, as incapable of surprise. Without 
S the § thinking much about it, he serenely accepts for himself and his caste the 
self: f psalmist’s saying: ‘Thou has put all things under his feet.’ The mood of nil 
cular § admirari has expressed itself in his courage, his coolness in the face of death 
es — B however strange. The Red Indian chief and the grand seigneur of the Red 
Terror are alike in this aristocratic contempt of pain, torture, and death. 
long Popular fiction has given us the Scarlet Pimpernel as the beau-ideal, and in 
nans § humorous wise the Victorians had Dundreary with his stifled yawns and 
ung. § drawling voice. The ‘haughty Gorgon-stare’ of the Tennysonian and Gilbertian 
Y 4 § aristocrat, if translated into speech, becomes the affected pose of “Well, now — 
fore # don’t you know, old man — I’m bored’. Mark Twain hit off the pose with 
ould F his burlesque of the American Doctor who refused to be impressed by any of 
ic a8 & the wonders exhibited by the emotional Italian guide, asking him in the end, 
1out Ff when confronted with the last wonder, the handwriting of Christopher 
ces Columbus — ‘Is he dead?’ 
tell Far other is the motive power of the real master-folk whether soldiers, sailors, 
ame § explorers, in a word, the men who do things. Whether it is that they realize their 
ght, § own frailty and fallibility in spite of all their knowledge and skill, especially in 
t of F the presence of the great, mysterious powers of nature, and so feel humble; or 
whether they are tongue-tied and incapable of much articulate utterance, 
first expressing themselves by strong, silent action — it certainly is not any pretence 
ing § or affectation of modesty — they do so express themselves with a verbal paucity 
ely § and diffidence that astonishes their more voluble fellow-men. They are not 


necessarily inarticulate. Many of them do indeed possess and show definite 


ure § literary power — but they prefer deliberately to understate their deeds. They 
nal § seem ever to remember, ‘words are the daughters of earth, deeds are the sons 
sly of heaven’. 

~ The poet is held by no such scruple. So we have the remarkable contrast of 


Byron and Wellington describing the same event. Byron — and remember, 
Byron was no admirer of Vilainton — rhapsodizes: 


n’s 
of Stop! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust! 
et, An Earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below! 
he Is the spot marked with no colossal bust? 


Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 


Wellington, surveying the event the day after, thinks aloud, in horse-racing 
slang, but in most memorable monosyllabic meiosis: ‘It was a near-run thing, 
a damned near-run thing. By God, I don’t think it would have done if I had 
not been there.’ And Creevey, who was listening, assures us the Duke said it 
all quite simply, modestly, and sincerely. ‘King-making Victory,’ cries Byron; 
‘a near-run thing,’ says the hero of it all. Could contrast between poet and the 
doer of deeds be greater? 

Literature’s use of the device indeed opens up a vast field. Shakespeare, as 
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usual, furnishes us with notable and varied examples. His greatest tragedies 
employ it with overwhelming effect. Take Othello’s last speech. The man, a 
magnificent man of action, is mad with grief at having murdered the wife 
whose innocence he realizes too late: he is mad with rage at his seeming friend 
who has betrayed him, mad with himself, because he, so high-minded, has 
been such a fool. Language has its limits for expressing all these feelings, and 
Shakespeare by this time has as it were exhausted his own resources of vocab. 
ulary and our emotions. So, in this last speech, when Othello has inwardly 
resolved to kill himself, he has recourse to a mildness of speech which in the 
awful circumstances has a far more overpowering effect than any frenzied 
utterance could have: 


Soft you; a word or two before you go. 


I need not quote the speech. Every one of these lines or phrases is charged with 
meiosis: ‘I have done the state some service’, ‘these unlucky deeds’, ‘one that 
loved not wisely but too well’, and — my favourite one — ‘perplex’d in the 
extreme’. ‘Perplex’d’, forsooth — the man was mad! 

Then, too, Lear, who more often indulges in magnificent hyperboles, at the 
end likewise affects this awful calm and moderation of tone when he sees his 
beloved Cordelia lying dead before him. First there is the ecstasy of grief: 

No, no, no life! 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 


and then, with an overmastering effort: 
Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 


Shakespeare can do anything on this instrument of language. It is his organ 
on which he can at will pull out all the stops and give us his fortissimos 
and diapasons, and again shut off everything but the still small voice of 
understatement. 

A priori, one would not expect to find much meiosis in Hamlet or Macbeth, 
those two plays with heroes so much given to soliloquies, melancholy broodings, 
and rhapsodies. To the last Hamlet is perfervid: ‘Absent thee from felicity 
awhile’; and Macbeth is resonant: ‘Hang out our banners to the outward 
wall — the cry is still “They come”.’ Yet it is this very Hamlet who perhaps 
gives the best analysis of this very figure we are considering, when, in his advice 
_ to the players, he says: ‘Use all gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as 
I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness.’ Smoothness! What is this but our very Greek 
word, litotes! We think usually of Hamlet himself in the ‘whirlwind of passion’, 
forgetting there was that other mood of his described so beautifully by his 
mother: 

Thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 
Some of the finest examples of aristocratic understatement are in Henry 
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we Fifth. Mr. Masefield says Henry the Fifth is ‘the common man’. I find him 
he epitome of our English aristocracy — cool, calm, poised, uttering himself 
ith studious restraint. The whole play or, at any rate, the king’s speeches 
ustrate the figure admirably, with, as a foil, the Dauphin’s poetical extra- 
aganzas about his horse (Act III, Scene 7). Indeed it is in this contrast 
between the English and the Gallic character that one is inclined to regard 
nderstatement as the peculiar prerogative of the English: 


Dauphin: 1 will not change my horse with any that treads but on four 
pasterns. (a, ha! He bounds from the earth as if his entrails were hairs; . . 
le cheval volant, the Pegasus, qui a les narines de feu! When I bestride him, I soar, 
I am a hawk: he trots the air; the earth sings when he touches it; the basest 
horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes. . . . It is a beast for 
Perseus: he is pure air and fire; and the dull elements of earth and water 
never appear in him but only in patient stillness while his rider mounts 
him: . . . It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the bidding of a monarch 
and his countenance enforces homage. 
By way of contrast, now, take the incident of the tennis balls, sent in mockery 
by this same Dauphin to the English king, and the latter’s reply (Act I, Scene 2, 
lines 259 ff.*): 
K. Henry: We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us: 

His present and your pains we thank you for: 

When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 

We will in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler 

That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 

With chases. 


For a considerable way he speaks in understatement, only reversing Lear’s 


of 
procedure, and breaking out into hyperbole at the end (lines 281 ff.): 

eth, And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
gs, Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones; and his soul 
sity Shall stand sore-charged for the wasteful vengeance 
ard That shall fly with them: for many a thousand widows 
aps Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands; 
ice Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down; 
as And some are yet ungotten and unborn 
ce That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn. 
“1 The whole play is essentially English in nothing so much as this meiosis. 


Thus Exeter says, in comment on this reply of the king’s, “This was a merry 
message’, and Henry answers, ‘We hope to make the sender blush at it’. 

This studied temperance of speech on the part of him who had been the 
madcap Prince Hal, that bid the world pass and daff’d it aside in passing, is 
noteworthy in that it shows the self-mastery now achieved by the king. There 
is evidence of it all through the play. Thus (Act III, Scene 6), when Henry is 
challenged by the French herald, Montjoy, before the battle of Agincourt, and 


1 The line references are those of The Complete Works of Shakespeare, edited by W. G. Clark 
and W. Aldis Wright (Globe Edition — 1928 Reprint). 
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14 UNDERSTATEMENT AS AN EXPRESSION OF 


is bid surrender, the king, who is in poor fettle for fight, would rather refraj 
and says so frankly to the herald. Note his tone from line 162 onward: 


Go therefore, tell thy master here I am: 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

My army but a weak and sickly guard; 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself and such another neighbour 
Stand in our way... 

If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder’d, 

We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour: . . . 

The sum of all our answer is but this: 

We would not seek a battle as we are; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it. 


And so to those lovely words of trust in God, which he so often uttered in this 
play (line 178), and which, if not a meiosis themselves, breathe the very spirit 
of meiosis: 

We are in God’s hand, brother, not in theirs. 

The following Scene, already referred to, is in marked contrast to the 
serenity of King Henry’s mind. The Dauphin’s extravagant metaphors andft; 
hyperboles betray an unregulated mind; but the king remains the embodiment 
of the English genius for understatement (Act IV, Scene 1, line 4). 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out; 

For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry: 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all; admonishing 

That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 


Understatement here is tinged with playful irony, so that, remembering our 
instances from tragedy, we may see the leitmotiv is the same; but there are 
endless variants of the theme. 

Right to the end of the play Shakespeare makes his king express his mood of 
cheerful stoicism in resolute understatement. Once more Montjoy comes to 
bid the king compound for ransom (Act IV, Scene 3, line 91). Here is 
Henry’s reply: 

Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones. 


Let me speak proudly: tell the constable, 
We are but warriors for the working-day; 
Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field; 
There’s not a piece of feather in our host — 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fly — 
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And time hath worn us into slovenry: 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They'll be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 

The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ heads, 
And turn them out of service. 


Even the Epilogue has its meioses. The author of the play has worked ‘with 
ough and all-unable pen’; and of his hero he finally says: ‘the world’s best 
garden he achieved.’ 

Shakespeare, we see, then, is a happy hunting-ground for this artifice of 
understatement for effect. 

The figure, like so many others, brims over into cognate figures. Thus irony 
is often a form of understatement, especially what is known as Dramatic Irony 
or — from the Greek tragedian Sophocles, who was so fond of it — Sophoclean 
Irony. Othello’s speech, referred to above, might be termed such Sophoclean 
Irony, wherein the speaker hints at dreadful things in gentle language. So it 
borders on, and indeed fuses with Euphemism, as I have indicated elsewhere. 

Of Dramatic Irony let me speak more precisely. Greek tragedy revelled in 
this device, where the actor said something with one ostensible meaning; but 
the audience, knowing the fable beforehand, attached a deeper and more 
sinister meaning to the utterance. They were merely seeing the new version or 
interpretation of the familiar myth by Hschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. One 
of the most beautiful, and, at the same time, terrible examples in Greek 
tragedy, occurs in Euripides’ Medea. The outraged mother intends to murder 
her children, but first addresses them in most moving and tender language. 
They will leave this world, and she thinks of them in bliss in Elysium. 
évSayovoirov GAN’ éxei, she cries; which, untranslatable as it is, we may feebly 
render: ‘May ye be happy, there at least’, the ‘there’ being Hades! 

Shakespeare, never behind the Greeks, gives us a grim example in Macbeth. 
Embarked on a sea of blood, Macbeth has now resolved on the death of Banquo. 
He knows his friend is setting forth on a journey from which he will not return, 
but, wearing a mask of plausible innocence, he says to his victim (Act III, 
Scene 1, line 28): 


and Banquo replies: 
lord, I will not. 


Neither Macbeth nor Banquo understands the terrible implication of these few 
words, but we, the audience, realize their full significance when Banquo’s 
ghost appears at the feast and utterly dismays the conscience-stricken usurper. 
Is not that ‘I will not’ just a meiosis? 

So with many double ententes. Even Aposiopesis — the lapse into silence — is 
just a form of understatement. ‘Whom — but I shall say no more.’ 

The extreme opposite of understatement is, naturally, overstatement, or, to 
give it its rhetorical name, hyperbole, i.e. exaggeration for effect. Sometimes 
the two are placed in juxtaposition with striking effect, and here again 
Shakespeare is the cunning maestro, as when, suddenly pulling out all the stops 
of the organ, he thunders with Macbeth, ‘Rather I will the multitudinous seas 


Fail not our feast; 
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incarnadine’, and then drops away, in the same breath, to ‘making the gree 
one red’. 

Again, in the announcement to Macduff of the murder of his wife and chil, 
ren by Macbeth, we see the alternate rise and fall of the strain (Act. IV 
Scene 3, lines 216 ff.). 

Macduff; He has no children. All my pretty ones? 

Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 
What! all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 
Dispute it like a man. 
I shall do so: 
But I must also feel it as a man: 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? 


Earlier words of Malcolm give us once more Shakespeare’s inward interpre. 
tation of the figure he so loves (lines 209 f.). 


Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 


Understatement, in other words, is a relief to pent-up emotions. 


The strong, silent man of the popular fiction of a generation ago found his 
natural medium of speech in understatement. The novels of Henry Seto 
Merriman abound in examples. It was the natural accompaniment to the 
nonchalant manner of the Scarlet Pimpernel. Joseph Conrad, who evidently 
had a profound admiration for our British sailors, gives us a magnificent 
example of the type who spoke such language in Captain MacWhirr of Typhoon, 
MacWhirr brings his vessel through the terrific storm and at the end says quite 
simply: ‘I wanted to save it.’ It sounds as banal as the ending of a Greek play. 
In either case it is sheer meiosis. 

I think, so far as the upper classes are concerned, we must give the credit 
for the use of understatement to the Public Schools. The cool, quiet-spoken, 
self-controlled English officer is recognizable anywhere. He has learned to 
eschew the braggart tongue. Both our world-wars afford innumerable examples. 
The Navy, indeed, going, as it were, one better, is by tradition ‘silent’. It is 
difficult to quote even its understatements. Perhaps the announcement to the 
prisoners below deck in the Altmark will suffice: “The Navy is here!’ But at 
least we have the daily reports and comments so casual of the airmen returning 
from their raids over enemy-occupied territory. Usually they are content with 
‘a jolly good show’. If they do essay the hyperbole of ‘helluva’, they drop 
pathetically into a pitiful ‘mess’. 

The contrast with the modern Latin mind is obvious. Equally gallant, no 
doubt, with what a bravura the French and Italians exploit themselves! Take 
Napoleon’s bulletins, his addresses to his armies, with their magnificent 
bombast. ‘Soldiers,’ he cries at the Battle of the Pyramids, ‘forty centuries 
look down on you.’ Meiosis had no meaning for such a mind. Hyperbole was 
his food and drink. His genius, which was fundamentally Italian, effervesced 
in soaring words, sheer rodomontade. Contrast him with the contemporary 
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“off English genius of war, Nelson, with his temperate Trafalgar signal: ‘England 
expects every man to do his duty’, or, in our own day, General Montgomery, 
on this same battle-ground of Egypt, telling his Eighth Army paladins, in 
cricket phrase: ‘We shall hit Rommel out of Africa for six!’ 

Mussolini, with his ‘million bayonets in the Brenner Pass’, carried on the 
Napoleonic tradition of Bombastes Furioso. Megalomaniacs have no time or use 
for understatement. No wonder Hitler had to go into retirement after one of 
his tornadoes of superlatives and invective. His sheer inability to speak in 
moderate language proclaimed the instability of his mind. 

More puzzling is the failure of the German people as a whole in this matter 
of understatement, especially when we remember their kinship with ourselves. 
What is it that we have and they lack, that makes us turn to understatement as a 
natural medium of expression, which they cannot even comprehend, or rather, 
which they misapprehend? When was this fresh contribution made to the native 
genius of Britain? Understatement is certainly not ‘made in Germany’. 

Nor is it ingrained even in the other great branch of the English-speaking 
race — the Americans. Some Americans do employ understatement, curiously 
enough, in slang more than in ordinary speech. Their gangsters have a jargon 
of understatement, but the motive power behind is aggressiveness, the bullying 
spirit, the love of bigness. It is of course the fondness for talking big that 
renders the average American incapable of understatement. Niagara, the 
Mississippi, New York and its skyscrapers have been too much for his mentality. 
He loves to talk big, to speak not of ‘trickles’ but ‘floods of munitions’. The 
sky is truly his limit, and hyperbole is his natural medium of utterance — for 
instance, this very word, ‘skyscraper’. Even his belittlement of the Atlantic 
Ocean as ‘the herring-pond’ is more a hyperbole than a genuine meiosis. It is 
all typical of the contrast between an old, highly-bred, aristocratic people, sure 
of itself, poised and serene even in the deadliest peril, and the forceful, dynamic, 
naive, honest-to-goodness minds of a youthful, heterogeneous democracy. 

So we come to this conclusion, that understatement is the peculiar possession 
in modern times of the British people, and of that people as a whole, in all its 
classes, just as in ancient times it enjoyed a general vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans. We may fairly contend therefore that the employment of the 
figure is the hall-mark of racial aristocracy. Thus the boastful Persian said to 
his opposite number of Sparta: ‘You will not see the sun tomorrow for our 
cloud of arrows’; and pat came the Spartan answer: “Then we shall fight in 
the shade.’ In our own day braggart Goering said of his Luftwaffe: “The 
birds will wonder what has happened to the sun.’ The British reply might well 
enough be: “Then we have our black-out gratis!’ — but asa rule they are content 
to sing: ‘There will always be an England.’ 

I said, of all classes. For, over against our aristocracy and the products of 
the Public Schools, there is at the other extreme of the social scale, and cer- 
tainly in no wise indebted to the discipline of the Public School, our rural 
people, our farmers and tillers of the soil, who are wont to wrestle with Nature 
in all its varying moods, and who have in that unending war learned to express 
themselves with great wariness. Perhaps the Scots farmer is the supreme 
example of this caution and reserve in speech. Certainly it has made him the 
butt of countless jokes and skits. Thus, in the law-court: 
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Counsel: Is your name Smith? 

Mr. Smith: Im no’ sayin’, but it micht be. 

Counsel: Have you seen the accused before? 

Mr. Smith: Qh! I’m no’ denying I micht hae seen him fyles. 
And so on — see the comic papers, passim. 

The uncertainties and vagaries of our climate, the ups and downs of life, 
have made us Northerners very chary in committing ourselves. Understatement 
is in our blood. “That’s a grand field of grain you have there’, says the English 
visitor in complimentary wise. ‘Oh, ay’, says Sandy, rubbing his chin reflec. 
tively, ‘it’s a guid puckle oats.’ This farmer rings as true to nil admirari as the 
bluest-blood aristocrat. ‘A gey bit boxie’, he remarks, of some wonderful 
contraption. ‘You and your hurdy-gurdy’, he sniffs, of some fine new musical 
instrument; and it is long since he dismissed the grand church organ as ‘a kis 
0’ whistles’. He does it all so naturally, to the manner born. A journalist 
friend had been performing some remarkable feats of pedestrianism on ow 
Scottish hills. The glen shepherd found him turning up in all sorts of 
unexpected places. All he said was: ‘Ye dinna pit aff.’ 

Affection, too, may inspire our rustic folks in their understatements; and 
often such instances are expressed by diminutives, especially in the Doric, 
‘The wee, wee wifikie’ is an obvious example; and Burns’s ‘wee bit ingle blinkin’ 
bonnilie’ is really a meiosis brimful of love. : 

Nor may we forget the London cockney, man, woman, and child, at this 
other end of the social ladder. Who shall chronicle his inimitable witticisms, 
jests, comments, as he saw his home, his little world in ruins? Almost invariably 
he has expressed himself in the form of understatement. ‘What a noise the guy 
kicked up, mum’, said one child in the blitz, while the adult was content with 
his stoic, ‘We can take it’. 

Surely, then, I do not exaggerate when I claim that the figure of under- 
statement is part of the character of the whole British race. Certainly the 
motives that inspire it are various. With the aristocrat it is pride, determination 
not to be caught out, to be surprised, to exaggerate, to boast, the resoive to let 
deeds speak for themselves. With the man of action it springs from a certain 
distrust of words, modesty, shyness to talk about oneself or one’s work. Con- 
tempt may be the motive, a resolve not to be forced to praise unduly. Then, 
again, affection may so express itself. Above all, a sense of humour, teaching 
us not to take ourselves too seriously — sub specie eternitatis— may be the 
mainspring motive in our deprecatory self-depreciation: but there it is —take 
it or leave it — a fundamentally British trait of character. 

Inevitably, in a time of war, we think of the men who daily, nightly, 
risk their lives for home and country; and so, as summing up the ordinary 
British soldier, the Mr. Tommy Atkins of Kipling, in this very mood of studied 
self-depreciation, I may quote the poem which many critics think the finest 
thing written on the last War. It recalls the great epigram I quoted above on 
the Spartans who fell at Thermopylz, but in this case the poet gives us both 
hyperbole and meiosis. A. E. Housman, better known as ‘A Shropshire Lad’, 
brooding over the fact that a ‘little contemptible army’ of mercenary soldiers 
should have held — even for a little — the banded might of the greatest military 
power in the world, wrote these two miraculous verses: 
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To a Mercenary Army 


These in the day when heaven was falling, 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling, 
And took their wages and are dead. 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended. 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay. 
What God abandoned they defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay. 


What shall we say then? That the bully, whether individual or nation, will 
pour himself out in excess of speech, while the self-controlled individual or 
people will find relief in undertones, acting, as it were, on the Scriptural 
behest: ‘Let your moderation be known of all men.’ 

Even so, let there be no mistake. With all our admiration for meiosis let us 
not forget it is in the last analysis a rhetorical artifice. It is an aid to the truth, 
but it is not the whole truth. It is designed to shock by surprise. It is nearer the 
truth than overstatement, hyperbole, but it is not the Golden Mean. These 
and all figures of speech are but the many-coloured glasses that stain the white 
radiance of eternal truth. Perfect utterance will simply state the thing as it is, 
not as it seems, without either under- or over-tone. Many of our everyday 
popular understatements are mere ebullitions of youthful conceit. Perfect 
speech is expressed with perfect sobriety, simplicity, temperance. It is found 
in the poets — occasionally; it is found in the great writers at their best. Even 
a Saint Paul revels in hyperbole, just as Hamlet revels in hyperbole in Ophelia’s 
grave. Saint Paul and Shakespeare have much in common. The last mark of 
our Lord’s divinity is the perfection of his utterance. His alone is the pride of 
perfectly poised speech, with neither plus nor minus of accent. ‘Swear not at 
all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: nor by the earth; for it is his 
footstool: . . . but let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.’ 

But that is a matter for a theme in itself. 

J. Minto RoBERTson 


NEW ENGLAND PURITANISM IN FICTION 
I 

D® TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President of Yale and ‘Puritan Pope’, expressed 

New England sentiment, still prevailing in 1823: “Between the Bible and 
novels there is a gulf fixed. . . . The consciousness of virtue, the serene remem- 
brance of a useful life, and the hope of an interest in the Redeemer .:. . are 
never to be found in novels.’ Early American novels accordingly were apt to 
be homiletic in intention — disguised sermons addressed to virgins, drunkards, 
wife-beaters, etc. Standard British fiction circulated mainly among the 
‘mansion people’ who knew something of the world, at any rate Boston and 
New York. When Lyman Beecher was called to Park Street Church, Boston, 


1 Travels in New England and New York, vol. 1, p. 477 (London, 1823). 
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that fortress of Calvinist orthodoxy beleaguered by hostile Unitarians, it was —iSe 
remarked that even he went so far as to admit that he enjoyed reading the I 
novels of Scott — but in a region still so frost-bound in Puritanism as New 
England, it seemed scarcely natural that even a hardy Puritan novel should 
flourish. 

That strange genius, Nathaniel Hawthorne, descended from a long line of 
Puritan forebears, was the first to give the New England tradition an acknow. 
ledged place in fiction,’ as Longfellow and Whittier transformed regional ballads 
into verse. Hawthorne’s Twice-told Tales appeared in 1837, his famous Scarle 
Letter in 1850. The author was a mystery — even to himself. He spent year 
of self-imposed isolation in Salem, spinning the cobwebs of romance in dusty 
garrets such as he pictured in The House of the Seven Gables (1851). Though 
nominally a Unitarian, he did not share Channing’s faith in the perfectibility 
of man. He saw others chasing Utopia in idealistic experiments like ‘Brook 
Farm’ and Emerson’s Transcendentalism. Of what avail? he murmured, as 
he tracked evil to the furtive recesses of the soul. A son of the liberalism that had 
broken the web of Calvinistic fatalism, he still remained rooted in the dead but 
unforgotten past, when sin and the devil haunted the New England mind 
like a recurring nightmare. As the late Professor Vernon Parrington explained: 
‘In rejecting Calvinism as a religion, he retained it as a background, for his 
inquisitive probing ...it appealed to his imagination after his reason had 
rejected its dogmas.’* Hawthorne might have found romance abounding in his 
native Salem, an old-world city whose picturesque past was enhanced by the 
arrival and departure of ships from the China seas. Instead of using his Custom 
House as a watch-tower for the recording of impressions to be woven into 
romance, he preferred to brood over the two-century-old adultery of Hester 
Prynne and a Minister of the Gospel. Perpetual introspection, an hereditary 
Puritan trait,* encouraged him to isolate an individual act from its setting and 
to universalize it. As a result, his view of the Puritan past is vague, shadowy, 
almost fantastic. The substantial Puritan world, revealed in Judge Sewall’s 
Diary, was practically ignored. Hawthorne’s fancy brooded over the ‘Scarlet 
Letter’ that Hester had to bear; the Unpardonable Sin committed by Ethan 
Brand; the mysterious black veil that a certain pastor insisted on wearing till 
the day of his death; the red cross that Endicott dramatically slashed out of the 
New England flag and the maypole that he cut down at Merry Mount.‘ 
Symbolism and allegory were carried so far that the author lost touch with 
reality;* his characters are shadowy, whether moral failures or thwarted ideal- 
ists. Hawthorne’s ideas were too few and precious. His imagination had 
suffered from inbreeding, like the underfed Pyncheon fowls in The House of the 


1 Hawthorne brought the Pilgrim’s Progress Yankee 
ingenuity makes the journey easy, through this life, but when the river of death is reached the ferry- 
boat fails to cross. Thus, Bunyan redivivus. 


the Scots Essayist, marvelled that Hawthorne, as a Yankee, was so antique. 
His writing had the ich, subdued gleam of Tudor furniture in an old mansion, while Emerson's 
had the cheerless glitter of new furniture in a warehouse. The Twice-Told Tales had a special shelf 
on Smith’s bookcase (Dreamthorpe, chapter ix). 
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back to Jonathan awards who resuscitated dying Calvinism in the eighteenth century. 
* Ethan Brand (1851), The Mimister’s Black Veil (1836), Endicott and the Red Cross (1837), The 
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wen Gables; every grain of fancy was clucked over and made much of. Con- 
sequently, his production was more stunted and less varied than it might have 

een. His fiction is of limited value as a faithful delineation of New England 

jtanism in the days of the theocracy. 

We are better served when we reach the second half of the eighteenth century. 
By this time the clerical theocracy, that made church membership a condition 
of citizenship, had been partly broken by royal governors, and partly outgrown 
by communities that were becoming mercantile rather than agricultural. Each 
of the New England provinces had its legislature and full local self-government 
was enjoyed by each ‘town’ (rural as well as urban units, the civil parish). 
Incipient democracy was qualified by caste ideas, introduced with the first 
settlers and maintained as a mark of the British connexion. The rich merchant, 
the judge, the squire, and the minister formed the ruling class. The Church of 
England had a foothold in Boston and other mercantile centres and was fostered 
by English loyalists in the colonies. The Congregational Church, however, was 
Established; other denominations had to pay for its upkeep; the State was 
responsible for parochial delimitation and each town had to support its 
minister by taxation, providing him with parsonage and glebe. Church polity 
was semi-Presbyterian,’ functioning through ‘Ecclesiastical Councils’. Calvin- 
ism was imperceptibly losing its harsher features, as in the Church of Scotland, 
though Cotton Mather affirmed in 1726: ‘I cannot learn, That among all the 
Pastors of Two Hundred Churches, there is one Arminian; much less an 
Arian.’ By the 1740’s, however, the backwash of English latitudinarianism 
reached America, and even in Boston, Arians like Jonathan Mayhew could be 
found in Congregational pulpits. It was another Jonathan who was destined to 
renovate the traditional Calvinism of New England — Jonathan Edwards. 
From his time till nearly the end of the nineteenth century, there passed a 
succession of divines who, despite the Unitarian schism of Channing, persisted 
in ‘delineating’ and ‘improving’ the system’.* 


Harriet Beecher Stowe is remembered mainly as the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (1855), which won a world-wide reputation, and ‘has done more for 
humanity than was ever before accomplished by any single work of fiction’ 
(Lord Cockburn). Mrs. Stowe may be claimed as the mother of the ‘New 
England novel’ as well as of the ‘Southern novel’. It was in a New England 
meeting house, the ‘First Parish Church’ of Brunswick, Maine, that she had a 
vision of a negro saint being flogged; this mystical experience came to her at a 
Communion service; she went home and recorded what was ultimately worked 
up into Uncle Tom’s Cabin.* It was one of those books that (in Professor Joad’s 
phrase) are ‘great enough to be badly written’. Realism and emotionalism 
blended in producing the book that roused public opinion against slavery, 
while cheerfully admitting its milder aspects and puzzling Southern critics 
1 Especially in Connecticut, where ‘Presbyterian’ was a popular synonym for ‘Congregational’. 
This is confirmed by old town maps. 
* cf. F. H. Foster, Genetic History of New England Sheshay Caer). 
* See Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline (Lippincott, London, 1941). Her brother, Henry 


Ward Beecher, also a volcanic anti-slave advocate, is associated with her in the family biography, 
Saints, Sinners, and Beechers, by Lyman Beecher Stowe (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, London, 1935). 
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by making Simon Legree, the slave-driver, a Vermonter! Mrs. Stowe wroy 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in New England, but had spent her early married life q 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with slavery just across the river. As the daughter of Lyma 
Beecher, she had spent her childhood in the parsonage of Litchfield, Connecti. 
cut. There she was indoctrinated with the pure milk of Edwardianism an( 
roused by periodic ‘Revivals’. On the other hand, she was allowed to read 
Scott! and even Byron. She answered in the affirmative her father’s question; fs 
‘Do you feel that, if the universe could be destroyed, you could be happy with, 
God alone?’ Arid dogmatist on the sabbath, he would unbend on week-day; 
hunting and fishing with his sons, and helping neighbours with their ploughing 
and haying. 

Imagination, vivacity and humour enabled Harriet to write novels of New 
England life that were accurate in portrayal, readable though heavily laden 
with theology, and free from the excessive sentimentality that induced Scottish 
novelists of the ‘Kailyard School’ to present a caricature of the Kirk. After the 
Civil War New England rapidly changed; rural life decayed, and hideow, 
mushroom cities grew up, inhabited by a polyglot population. It was well that 
Mrs. Stowe was ready to record the old order of her girlhood before it passed 
away. Her husband, Professor Calvin E. Stowe, of the Andover Theologica 
Seminary (orthodox bastion against the inroads of liberal Harvard) was able 
to furnish her with innumerable anecdotes of his boyhood at Natick, Massachu. 
setts, told with a complete mastery of dialect (such phrases as Topsy’s ‘ ’spect 
I grow’d’ were Dr. Stowe’s). Life in a New England village was anything but 
comfortable — an unending round of ‘chores’, religion hard in outline and 
obligation, and few holidays save an occasional rustic festival; but there wasa 
rhythm of routine that gave inward interest to what was drab externally. This 
life Mrs. Stowe portrayed with understanding and humour in a series of novels 
that were widely read in Britain as well as America — stories of permanent 
literary value, much more carefully written than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. There is 
ample autobiographical material — her own in Poganuc People (1878), and her 
husband’s in Old Town Folks (1869). But there is more. In all her ‘regional’ 
novels, Harriet Beecher Stowe distilled the intimate spirit of New England 
revealed in farm, market, and meeting-house — world-wise yet Godfearing; 
businesslike, yet deeply exercised in the problems of mind and soul; fond of dry 
humour, yet tinged with almost unutterable melancholy. 

Personal sorrow led Mrs. Stowe to write The Minister’s Wooing in 1858. She 
lost her eldest son Henry, a freshman at Dartmouth College, who was drowned 
while bathing in the Connecticut River. She had misgivings about the state of 
his soul, similar to the mental agony undergone by her sister Catherine (a 
pioneer of feminine education) when her betrothed, the gifted Professor Fisher, 
was lost at sea (1822). The book, however, is more than a fictionized account 
of Catherine’s romance and tragedy. The human story is unusual, and 
well told, though written in a state of nervous prostration. ‘Perhaps only a 
New Englander or a Scotsman* could understand Mrs. Scudder’s extreme 

? The children read and discussed Scott’s novels in the evenings. Prof. John Erskine stresses the 
's style, particularly her use of historic material (Leading American 


* A. L. Drummond, ‘Scotland and N Church H: and trast’, 
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mbition to marry her daughter Mary to the rather elderly minister. When 


‘MMary’s lover, James Marvyn, is supposed to be drowned, Mary has no 

“Miefence against her mother’s hopes, and promises herself to Dr. Hopkins. . . 
hen her lover returns. For once Mrs, Stowe was proof against the maudlin 
ntiment of those decades, and did not solve the problem by killing the heroine. 

Dr. Hopkins sees the situation and releases Mary so that she can love her true 

. ate. The minister’s sacrifice is told with fine humour, with no exaggeration 
sentiment to impair its nobility.’ 

Mrs. Stowe took more trouble with The Minister's Wooing than her other 
books. Ruskin declared it was ‘worth its weight in gold’. Lady Byron rated it 
above George Eliot’s Adam Bede. ‘When I am in a mood for thinking deeply’, 

onfessed Whittier, ‘I read it.’* When the story was appearing serially in the 

tlantic Monthly, James Russell Lowell was warmly appreciative, but he added: 

Remember that an author’s writing-desk is something infinitely higher than a 

it.’ This was just what Harriet could not do. She was as much a preacher 

as her father, Lyman Beecher, or her brother, Henry Ward, that giant of 

the American pulpit. ‘One might as hopefully have tried to keep a fish from 
swimming as a Beecher from preaching.’* 

If Harriet was a preacher first and an artist second, she was far more firmly 
grounded in theology than most novelists who have ventured on flights into 
religion. Lyman Beecher, ‘father of more brains than any other man in 
"Bf America’ (as Theodore Parker used to say), encouraged his children to play 
about in the roomy garret of the old parsonage at Litchfield, Connecticut. 
There she discovered barrels of sermons, old pamphlets, and Cotton Mather’s 
marvellous accounts of God’s special mercies to New England, Jehovah’s new 
Israel. A haze of romance enveloped the theocracy, which Harriet found more 
fascinating than any woven by Sir Walter Scott around the Scottish Highlands. 
She was eight years old when Channing preached his famous Baltimore sermon, 
and fourteen when her father was called to one of the few Boston pulpits 
where he could safely pelt the surrounding Unitarians with orthodox polemics. 

As the young enthusiast grew up, however, and studied the historic New 
England divines, she realized that her Calvinist creed was beset with theological 
and moral difficulties that had to be faced. Jonathan Edwards (1703-58) had 
claimed to renovate Calvinism by tightening up its loose screws. He saved it 
for several generations, but his rationalistic method of arguing proved to be a 
weapon that his opponents could also use. Today there can be nothing more 
dreary than the writings of once-eminent divines like Emmons, Bellamy, ‘and 
Hopkins,‘ but Harriet Beecher Stowe invested their lives with fresh interest 
and even made a hero of Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803). In The Minister's 
Wooing she gives a clear picture of this indefatigable doctrine-builder toiling at 
his rock-ribbed ‘System’, woefully cramped by Calvinistic scholasticism, which 
impelled him to such paradoxical conclusions as: ‘Men should be willing to be 


? W. P. Trent and John Erskine, Great Writers of America, p. 210 (Home University Library). 
__**.,. But her Pearl of Orr’s Island (1858) is my favourite. It is the most charming New England 
idyll ever written.’ 

* Saints, Sinners, and Beechers, by Lyman Beecher Stowe. 

“Professor Williston Walker has given a masterly survey of two centuries of Calvinism in Ten 
New England Leaders (New York, 1901). 
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damned for the glory of God.’ The Doctor, however, gave ample evidence off cet 
his sincere convictions on ‘disinterested Benevolence’. He did not hesitate ty wh 
proclaim high Calvinism in the uncongenial soil of Rhode Island, liberal sing 
the distant days of Roger Williams. Benign, bashful, and dignified, he pursued 
his path of vision and duty without respect to his own worldly prospects or the 
views of parishioners. Mrs. Stowe represents him arguing in his logical, 
simple-hearted way with Simeon Brown, his only wealthy parishioner. Dr, 
Hopkins had come round to a position most unusual in those days, that slavery 
was incompatible with the Gospel. He liberated his own negroes, and expected 
Mr. Brown to do the same — without giving sufficient weight to the fact tha 
Mr. Brown, theoretically interested in Calvinism, was also materially interested 
in the slave trade, of which Newport, Rhode Island, was the principal centre in 
New England.* Yet many a ‘painful Christian’ was better than his creed, 
Under the hard surface of dogmatic rigidity, Mrs. Stowe found a loving hear 
and a tender conscience.‘ - 

The Minister’s Wooing would probably have been burnt by the theocrats who 
ordained her father. It was an attack on Calvinism, not on Calvinists, just as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was an attack on slavery, rather than on slave-holders — but 
it did not escape trenchant criticism at the hands of the conservative, although 
Harriet, like her father, was definitely Evangelical, without any leaning 
toward the Unitarianism that still tinged most literary New Englanders inf 
the middle of the nineteenth century. She had written a theological novel 
much more convincing than most English specimens of that difficult genre: 
Mr. Gladstone was impressed and sent his congratulations. The Ministers 
Wooing can still be read with pleasure by those who are interested in the 
thought as well as the customs of a bygone age. 

In 1869 Mrs. Stowe wrote Old Town Folks, the last of her major books. For 
once she determined to put her writing-desk above a pulpit, as Lowell advised. 
‘My studies for this object have been Pre-Raphaelite — taken from real 
characters, real scenes, and real incidents.’ ‘Oldtown’ was Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, Calvin Stowe’s birthplace. ‘Horace Holyoke, the visionary boy’, 
was Calvin himself. ‘In fact, Professor Stowe talked the book and his wife wrote 
it’ (Lyman Beecher Stowe). It was her greatest success since Dred. Within a 
few months twenty-five thousand copies were sold in the States and there were 
three British editions.* Yankee dialect made a hit, and Sam Lawson, ‘the 
cracker-barrel philosopher’, of the village store became a familiar figure of 
fiction. Theology was by no means banned — it was closely interwoven with 
the social life of a New England rural community in the early nineteenth 


1 ‘Doctor, why do you groan?’ asked a would-be comforter during his last illness; ‘you know you 
it us that we must be willing even to be eternally lost.’ Reminded of this cardinal article of his 
faith, he replied: ‘It is only my body; all is right in my soul.’ 

* When asked if his System could not be abridged, he replied: ‘If the public will not be at the 
expense of printing it as it is, let them do without it till the millennium; then it will be read with 
avidity.’ It was published in 1793. 

3 Note advertisement from a Boston paper (3rd August, 1742): “To be sold by the printer of this 
paper, the very best Negro Woman in town, who has had the small-pox and the meastles; is as hearty 
as a horse, as brisk as a bird, and will work like a beaver.’ 

‘ Conversely, some men who professed ultra-liberal opinions on religion did not emerge with 
credit efter heme tested by H.B.S. (e.g. Aaron Burr, wayward grandson of Jonathan Edwards, who 
killed Hamilton in a sensational duel). Burr appears in The Minister’s Wooing. 

5 Sampson, Low. 
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century. Who can forget Grandma Badger, that large-hearted motherly soul, 
4§ who threw predestination in the face of her easy-going husband, and did not 

hesitate to engage in theological arguments with her son fresh from Yale? The 
certaintieS of the ‘hinterland’ are shrewdly contrasted with the ‘French Deism’ 
disseminated by dubious adventurers like Colonel Davenport, who hail from 
the relatively cosmopolitan cities of the coast. The interests of the Standing 
Order are linked up with ‘Federalism’, while the sects and the forces of sceptic- 
jsm follow the banner of Jeffersonian democracy. In chapter twenty-nine the 
author shows how slow the New England mind is to realize the incompatibility 
ofautocratic Calvinism and democratic ideas. The influential classes extolled 
the American Revolution but reviled the French Revolution. The typical village 
community of Old Town Folks had a certain awe of the aristocratic families of 
Boston, who possessed mansions and servants, although they were suspicious 
of their Tory and Episcopal tradition; we have a delightful picture of Madam 
Kittery and Miss Debby, who keep up old English customs and lament the 
dear, dead days of Church and King.* 

Mrs. Stowe’s romanticism brought out ‘the glory in the grey’ of New England 
life — the spiritual fervour that sought to realize the teachings of the Bible in 
each local community, reverence for the Ministry, respect for learning and 
zeal for its diffusion, the interaction of the sacred and the secular in town meet- 
ings, ‘corn-huskings’, ‘apple-bees’, and ‘wood-spells’.* She was warmly 
| appreciative of the wholesome side of New England religious life, so reminiscent 
of certain phases of Old Testament piety. It was her land, ‘a land of hills and 
valleys’, so blest by the Lord that there was food for all; a land where man 
would not live by bread alone but by the Word, taught in home and school, 
preached in meeting, and discussed at market. 

Yet, when her husband retired from his Chair at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Harriet joined the Episcopal Church, which her elegant daughters, 
Hattie and Eliza, had already embraced. One cannot believe that a lady, so 
used to leading unpopular causes, would have lightly abandoned the Church of 
her forebears for one that was merely fashionable or xsthetic. Did she despair 
of the Congregational Church being emancipated from iron Calvinism? In 
her new home, the city of Hartford, Horace Bushnell,‘ one of the noblest New 
England thinkers, had been remoulding Congregationalism for twenty years, 
holding on to basic Evangelical truths, but abandoning scholasticism, legalism, 
and harsh revivalism. 

In her last novel, Poganuc People (1878), Mrs. Stowe condensed the recollec- 
tions of her Litchfield childhood. Quiet sketches of village life, they are still 
worth reading in ‘these sensational days when heaven and earth seem to be 
racked for a thrill’ (to use her own words in a sense more revolutionary than 
she ever intended). The incidents of the story seem to us ‘storms in a tea-cup’, 
but they are psychologically significant in giving a picture of life in a secluded 

1 For a graphic picture of Church life see A. M. Earle’s Sabbath in Puritan New England (Hodder, 
*'? Mrs. Stowe, like her contemporaries, did not realize that between eighty and a hundred thousand 
Loyalists left their homes for Canada, etc., at the Revolution. 

* The parishioners were obliged to provide their minister with firewood. A special day was set 
annually and as each farmer drew up with his load, he was thanked and offered hospitality 


* cf. ‘Lives of Bushnell’ by Theodore Munger (London, 1899), and Warren Archibald (Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1930); Hoyte, The Pulpit and American Life (London, 1921). 
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rural community where ‘the changing glories of the year were the only 
spectacle’. 

Yet even in Poganuc Center there were innovations. After the War of 1812 
and alongside of the great three-decker meeting house that domihated the 
Green, there arose a diminutive Episcopal chapel in timber Gothic. The story 
opens with an account of the first Christmas Eve service that Poganuc had ever 
known. Great was the excitement when it was announced that there was to be 
an ‘illumination’ — candles were to light up the evergreens and other decora- 
tions. So excited was little Dolly Cushing, the Congregational minister's 
youngest, that she evaded Nabby, the maid, and got out of bed to go and witness 

. this new wonder. Mrs. Cushing came from an old Boston family, the Kitterys, 
strongly Loyalist and Episcopalian.‘ As a village deacon remarked: ‘Her folks 
didn’t like her marryin’ Parson Cushing a grain; but when she married him .’, 
she married his work and married all his “‘pinions”.’ Mrs. Cushing suggested to 
her husband that children were naturally attracted by colour and drama, and 
that he had better explain to them what Christmas meant. The Doctor did not 
question the right of the Episcopalians to celebrate Christmas in their own 
way, but considered it merely a scenic device of his political opponents: ‘The 
Democrats are behind this new move, and they are just using this church to 
break up the Standing Order and put down all the laws that are left to protect 
religion and morals. They want to upset everything that our fathers came to 
New England to establish; but I’m going to head this thing off in Poganuc. | 
shall write a sermon tomorrow, and settle matters.’ 

When an officious deacon broached the advisability of dealing with the 
Episcopalians, the Doctor murmured ‘tolerabiles ineptie’, which sounded like a 
preliminary blast of the trumpet to one who knew no Latin. On the Sabbath 
there was an atmosphere of expectancy. The icy, unheated meeting-house was 
thronged, and the metrical psalms, set to tempestuous ‘fuguing tunes’, warmed 
the hearts of the congregation. Hard, weather-beaten faces gleamed, when the 
text was given out, as when a sunbeam passes over rocks: ‘But now, after that 
ye have known God . . . how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain’ (Galatians iv. 9-11). The sermon fairly bristled with quotations, in the 
original Latin and Greek as well as in translation. The triumphant point in 
the argument was the passage from Clement of Alexandria, who in the second 
century speaks of the date of Christ’s birth as unimportant and unsettled. ‘Ifit 
had been important for us to keep Christmas’, concluded the Doctor, ‘certainly 
the date would not have been left in uncertainty.’ It was not till the fourth 
century that 25th December was appointed to take the place of a pagan festival, 
natalis solis invicti. The preacher was congratulated on a masterpiece. ‘Indeed, 
he had the success that a man has always when he proves to an audience that 
they are in the right in their previous opinions.’ His parishioners thought it 
deserved to be printed by subscription. One of the young men, Hiel Jones, 

1 cf. Old Town Folks. When Dolly grew up and visited these relatives she wrote most entertaining 
letters home. Grandmamma thought her a wonder ‘for a blue Presbyterian girl’. Cousin Alfred 
from England, who was interested in American institutions, seemed puzzled and asked Dolly 
privately if her family were ‘Dissenters’.—‘I explained to him how in our country the tables were 
turned, and it is the Episcopalians that are the dissenters’. 
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delighted his old mother by declaring: ‘I tell you what, mother, them ’piscopals 
got pitched into lively, now; the doctor pursued ’em “even unto Shur”, as the 
Scriptur’ says.’ As for young Simon Coan, the Rector, he boldly struck out for 
the rock of Apostolic Succession, announced that the only true Church was 
Episcopal, and affably admitted that ‘the sects’ doubtless contained good people 
who might be saved by ‘the uncovenanted mercies of God’. The community 


~ be considered that Sim. Coan was a smart fellow, ‘but they felt as if they had seen 
ee a chip sparrow flying in the face of an eagle in his rock-bound eyrie’. 
‘ers Bit will be recalled that the Episcopal Church in Connecticut owed its 


foundation to two tutors of Yale in 1722. They had read the Prayer Book, and 
having discovered that their Congregational Ordination was ‘invalid’, had gone 
to England to acquire the mystic, supernatural equipment of Holy Orders — 
but as the eighteenth century progressed, the Episcopal Church became a 
‘Cave of Adullam’ to many who had no interest in Apostolic Succession. There 
were staid men (‘modest dissenters’) who had been driven out of Congrega- 
tionalism by the tumultuous era of revivals inaugurated by Jonathan Edwards. 


Th There were men of business who scented good trade amongst a circle recruited 
he largely from the prosperous. There were also ‘gentle spirits, cut and bleeding 
eon by the sharp crystals of doctrinal statement, and courting the balm of devotional 


liturgy’. These joined a nucleus of old dignified families who found strictness of 
Puritan ethics more burdensome than prelacy. At Poganuc, they were repre- 
sented by Squire Lewis.‘ But the front pews of the meeting-house were graced 
by the presence of several judges, Colonel Davenport (a confidential friend of 
Washington), the State Governor, the High Sheriff of Poganuc County, and a 
retired merchant from New York, said to be immensely wealthy. 

Another cause of secession was friction between certain members and the 
minister or office-bearers. The law made it easier for dissentients to become 
Episcopalians than to form additional Congregational parishes. The process of 
‘signing off’ consisted in procuring what in Scotland would be called a ‘dis- 
junction certificate’. This would exempt the member from the taxes to which 
he would otherwise be liable for the support of the Congregational Church. 
Zeph Higgins of Poganuc was typical of the cantankerous dissentient, who 
joined the Episcopalians. Their ritual evoked in Zeph no devotional response; 
indeed ecclesiastical authority awoke in him ‘all the refractory nerves of 
opposition inherited from Puritan forebears’. He was thoroughly uncomfortable 
in the Church of his adoption, but felt obliged to justify it to his neighbours for 
the sake of consistency. Hiel Jones, his prospective son-in-law, laughed to see 
‘ole Zeph a-gettin’ up and asettin’ down in the wrong place, and tryin’ to 
manage his prayer-book. It’s worse than the militia drill—he never hits 
right.” 

In every New England parish, the minister was a sergeant-major of the 


1 The Fourth of July celebrations included public worship in the meeting-house. Simeon Coan 
was invited to take the closing prayer. He politely refused to be associated with a minister whose 
ordination was invalid. When this was communicated to the committee Sheriff Dennie, with dry 
humour, remarked to Squire Lewis: ‘Your minister is a logical fellow. . . . You old Episcopalians 
were getting loose in your ideas; you needed cording up.’ — “There’s such a thing as cording too 
tight and breaking a string sometimes,’ muttered the Squire, not well pleased that his own church 
was unrepresented. As I write, I have before me a letter to the Scotsman, signed ‘Amherst 1916’. 
The writer recalls a Memorial Day service in New England. The Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist clergy were present; even the Roman Catholic priest had special permission to be there. 
The only absentee was the Episcopal rector. 
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Church Militant and schoolmaster combined. Those who failed to appear at 
meeting, observe the Sabbath, and pay their church tax, would be promptly 
dealt with as defaulters. Individualism was sternly repressed. In villages a 


least, ‘if a sectarian meeting of Methodists or Baptists, or an unseemly gathering fix, 
of any kind, seemed impending, the minister had only to put on his cocked hat, §... 
take his gold-headed cane and march down the village street leaving his pro. 
hibition at every house, and the thing was so done even as he commanded’ 
(Mrs. Stowe). American Independence had advanced the cause of democracy, 
it led to an exodus of militant Tories to Canada, but it had not greatly abridged 
the power of the Standing Order (well named, for it continued to stand after 


the Episcopal Church in Virginia, New York, etc., had been disestablished), 


In New England, believers in democracy began to realize that Calvinism was 
hardly compatible with freedom: it was saturated with oriental ideas of author. 
ity, working through an oligarchy in which the common man had little scope. 
for his individuality. Only Rhode Island, smallest of the New England States, 
had followed the lead of Roger Williams in providing for religious equality, 

Mr. Paul W. Coons has given a clear outline of the various steps that marked 
The Achievement of Religious Liberty in Connecticut.! During the eighteenth century 
various sects had hived off from official Congregationalism. Sceptical and 
Deistic currents flowed in from Europe during the American and French 
Revolutions. ‘Jeffersonianism’ flourished; but Calvinism, under men like 
Dwight, held its own; and the Standing Order, after the foundation of the 
United States, marched in step with the Federal party, which was staunchly 
conservative. The sects, the non-religious, and those who believed in progres 
were followed by the ‘rag, tag, and bobtail’ (as their opponents described the 
masses) in supporting the Democrats. Rural Connecticut, ‘the Land of Steady 
Habits’, was temperamentally conservative, but the growth of industrialism made 
for radicalism. Had the Federalists been wise, they would have made concessions 
to their opponents, but their determined attitude to preserve the existing 
situation in Church and State made enemies and threw even the conservative 
Episcopalians into the uncongenial, mixed company of ‘Jacobins’, Methodists, 
and infidels. The ‘Toleration Party’ made it clear that the new constitution 
(1818) must bring to an end the union of Church and State. They had their 
way, but the popular vote was close. ‘Of the towns — only 59 out of 120 voted 
for ratification, while the individual votes stood 13,918 in favour, to 12,364 
opposed.’ Political wisdom might have staved off Disestablishment for some 
years, but the influx of Roman Catholic and other European immigrants after 
the middle of the century would have made it inevitable sooner or later. 

Mrs. Stowe gives a vivid account of the Election Day at Poganuc. Farmers in 
their blue linsey frocks for once felt as good as ‘the mansion folk’. Israel Dennie, 
the Federalist High Sheriff, was crackling with activity, as he stood at the Court 
house. ‘Here comes one of your party, Adams,’ he said with a malicious 
twinkle to the Democratic party organizer, as one Abe Bowles emerged 
with uncertain step from Glazier’s bar-room. — ‘Walk up, friend, here you are.’ 
— ‘I’m a-goin’ for toleration,’ said Abe, with thick utterance. “‘We’ve been 
tied up too tight by these ’ere ministers, we have. I don’t want no priest-craft, 

1 One of sixty booklets dealing with all phases of Connecticut history, issued to commemorate the 
Tercentenary of the State (Yale, 1936). 
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don’t. I believe every man’s got to do as he darn pleases, I do.’ — ‘And go 
traight to the devil if he wants to,’ said Squire Dennie smoothly. ‘Go ahead, 
my é and put in your vote.’ He then proceeds to have fun with Zeph 


‘Hulloa, Higgins; step this way. You’re going to vote the Democratic 
icket, you know.’ — ‘No, I ain’t,’ said Zeph, from the sheer mechanical instinct 
of contradiction. — ‘Not going to vote with the Democrats, Higgins? All right, 
hen you're going to vote Federal.’ — ‘No, I ain’t nuther. You let me alone.’ As 
he pushed up towards the polls, the Sheriff remarked: “That fellow’s so contrary 
that he hates to do the very thing he wants to, if anybody else wants him to do it 
.. The only way to get him to heaven would be to drive him to hell; then he’d 
‘turn and run up the narrow way, full chisel.’ 
The result of the Poganuc election was a smashing defeat for the Congrega- 
*Btional Establishment, thanks largely to that scurrilous local rag, the Banner.* 
‘B Everything has voted that could stand on its hind legs,’ groaned the leading 
Federalist, ‘and the hogs are too many for us.’ That evening the minister’s son, 
Will, asked him what was wrong. ‘I feel for the Church of God, my child.’ Then 
with a voice choking with emotion, he prayed in the words of the 80th Psalm 
for the ideal New England which the Puritans came hither to found. 

When the theocracy passed away, however, the Doctor, like many another of 
the New England clergy, wasted no time in lamentation. He let the cocked hat 
and gold cane float down stream; he let all laws protecting the Standing Order 
go by. He determined to let the Church stand on the Gospel foundation only. 
He would preach and visit more earnestly than ever. This whole-hearted zeal 
led to a revival that swept the whole community. One bright autumn Sabbath 
the broad central aisle of the old meeting-house was filled with candidates 
solemnly professing their faith and purpose to join the Church. Among the 
eager throng of old and young was the grey, worn figure of Zeph Higgins. 
‘Although enrolled as a church member, he had asked to stand up and take anew 
those vows of which he had never before understood the meaning or felt the 
spirit, and thus reunite himself with the Church from which he had separated.’ 
Looking back on the Separation of Church and State after many years, Parson 
Cushing could say with Mrs. Stowe’s own father: ‘I suffered more than tongue 
can tell for the best thing that ever happened to old Connecticut.’ 

Mrs. Stowe was not alone in seeking to revive the dying interest in New 
England traditions. One thinks of that engaging and once-popular author, ‘Ik 
Marvel’ (Donald G. Mitchell), whose Reveries of a Bachelor appealed to the 
nostalgic mood of men who had been brought up in the country, made their 
pile in the city, and saw in ‘pipe dreams’ the scenes of their boyhood idealized.* 

In Dr. Johns,* Mitchell takes us to a well-ordered New England village of 
the early nineteenth century. Life was leisurely in Ashfield, homely, yet veined 
with elements of culture, for the housewives were proud of their Colonial 
furniture and old India china; Jane Austen appeared on their shelves 
with Josephus, and Scott’s romances with Rollin’s Historie Ancienne. The 


* The respectable part of the Democratic party did not exactly patronize these views; yet . . . 
‘they wanted control of the State, and if rabid, drinking, irreligious men would give it to them, 
why not use them after their kind?’ 

*cf. Paul Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays, Vol. V 
na of Certain Events in the Life of an Orthodox Minister of Connecticut (1864, 
I I 3 
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Congregational Church (‘First Ecclesiastical Society’) extended its benignant 
patronage over all the town; if an Episcopalian or Baptist strayed into th. 
parish, they were regarded ‘with a serene and stately gravity, as necessary 
exceptions to the law of Divine Providence — like scattered instances of red hair 
or of bow-legs in otherwise well-favoured families’, A vacancy in the 
pastorate was an important event in the annals of Ashfield. It was oftep 
protracted, but not on one occasion when the Rev. Benjamin John; 
was a candidate. Deacon Tourtelot, sidling down the aisle after service, 
remarked to Squire Elderkin: ‘Smart man, Squire.’ ‘Sound sermonizer, 
Deacon,’ came the nodded response. These two opinions were as good asa 
majority vote, for the Squire and the Deacon represented the two political 
parties; the former was a thorough-going Jeffersonian Democrat and the latter 
a warm Federalist — ‘so far as the poor man could be warm at anything, who 
was on the alert every hour of his life to escape the hammer of his wife’s re. 
proaches.’ The new minister was in every way orthodox, though his deceased 
father, a major in the war of 1812 against Britain, was an admirer of Voltaire 
and a Democrat. 

Dr. Johns (he soon got his D.D.) did not find it so easy to avoid all contact 
with infidels, for he had an unexpected visit from an old college friend, Frank 
Maverick. Maverick’s business was in Europe and he expatiated on Roman 
Catholicism, showing himself much too favourable to ‘the scarlet woman’, — 

- ‘I know these things are not much to your taste’, he smiled, ‘but we have ou 
Protestant chapels, too.’ — ‘Not much better’, was the rigorous reply, ‘they are 
sadly impregnated with Genevese Socinianism.’ When Johns mentioned family 
prayers as bedtime approached, his friend replied: ‘Most certainly. I should 
be sorry not to have this little scene of New England life to take back with me; 
it will recall home pleasantly.’ 

A few years later, the minister, now a widower, receives an unexpected letter 
from Maverick, asking him to receive a little French girl into his family; ‘Adéle 
is too bird-like to be treated with severity,’ but with kindness pre-supposed, he 
would find her ‘a tabula rasa to write his tenets upon’. The coming of Adéle 
into the staid New England parsonage is the pivot on which the novel swings.' 
She is trained by Miss Eliza, the minister’s sister (‘as smart as a steel trap’). She 
grows up with Reuben Johns and her light-heartedness brings colour into manse 
monotony. She loves her ‘new Papa’ in spite of his strict views,* but Dr. Johns 
is less successful in winning the affection of his boy. He is a blind believer in 
‘indoctrination’.* Squire Elderkin spoke plainly: ‘Doctor, I think we’ve been a 
little strict with Reuben. He’s a fine, frank lad, but impulsive. Your father, the 
major, had a little of it — quicker blood than you or I, Doctor. We can’t wind 
up every boy like a clock; there’s some that go with weights and there’s some 


* One thinks of the French girl who married a New England minister in Rachel Field’s All this 
and Heaven too. Who can forget the scene when she appears at a ‘little season’ (a social function’) 
to find herself among sombrely-attired females assembled for a prayer meeting? 

2 In due time the Johns discovered she was Maverick’s illegitimate daughter. 

* The Shorter Catechism was the Doctor’s vade mecum. ‘Do you know, my son, the sinfulness 
of the estate in which you are living?’ Reuben replied: ‘Know it like a book . . . Consists-in-the- 
guilt-of-Adam’s-first-sin-and- the-corruption-of-his-whole-nature-which . . . There’ ‘Ss @ wasp on 
your shoulder, father; there’s two of ’em. I'll kill ’em. 
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that go with springs. .. . I think he’s broken a good many of our rules because 
they provoked him to try his stren, 

Unfortunately, Dr. Johns learnt nothing from experience; he had no humour 
or sense of proportion. He remained a hard-shell Calvinist to the end. In vain 
did the Squire plead for the observance of Christmas. The Doctor’s only 
ianovation was to add teetotalism to his austerities; after 1830 or so there was 
‘no private locker for any black bottle of choice Santa Cruz’. Apart from his 
kind-heartedness Johns conforms to the orthodox type of country minister 
sketched by D. G. Mitchell: ‘Heavy-minded, utterly inaccessible to the graces of 
life; no bird ever sung in his ear; no flower ever bloomed for his eye . . . stagger- 
ing though life with a great burden of theologies on his back, which it was his 
constant struggle to pack into smaller and smaller compass. . . . Let us hope that 
the burden, like that of Christian, slipped away before he entered the celestial 
Presence.” 


One of the potent influences in New England Literature during the first half 
of the nineteenth century was Unitarianism. Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, even 
Hawthorne, were Unitarians; and Emerson was nurtured in that school before 


a embracing the still more radical faith of Transcendentalism. After the Napo- 
n’, —  leonic Wars Arianism, which had been growing for many years in Boston, came 
¢ our (0.2 head in the new movement led by Channing. The first flock to declare for 
y are Unitarianism was King’s Chapel, once a centre of royalism and Episcopalian- 
mily im.* Among the Congregational Churches there was a split (confined to an 
ould fg 2"¢4 within a thirty-mile radius from Boston). This secession involved litigation 
. me: g 2nddisruption in the Standing Order, which accelerated Disestablishment in the 

’ B ‘Bay State’ (1834). At the risk of over-simplifying the issue it may be said 
letter that the conflict took the form of cases in the civil courts whenever a parish 
\déle Vacancy occurred; tax-payers insisted on their right to call a minister, what- 
1, he § ever the views of the Church members, and the law usually upheld this 
\déle @ Claim. Calvinist majorities found themselves deprived of endowments, fabrics 
ngs.’ and Communion plate. The Rev. Abiel Holmes, of Cambridge, Massa- 
She g Chusetts, was among the orthodox clergy who refused to compromise with 
ans § the influential party that had captured Harvard College and the more 
ohns | Mportant churches. The fact that this veteran Edwardian had to give up his 
rin @ Pulpit did not bias his son in favour of orthodoxy. On the contrary. When 
ena @ Oliver Wendell Holmes graduated at Harvard in 1829 he threw in his lot with 
the f the liberals, though like many ‘Modernists’ of today he was a staunch 


conservative politically. 

We think of the genial Autocrat of the Breakfast Table* as a born conversation- 
alist, whose salty wit dispersed dullness. There was something of the chatty yet 
urbane discursiveness of Addison in his table talks. A rationalist in a romantic 


Dr. Waldo Dunn has noted the resemblance between ‘honest, fervent Dr. Johns and P. H. 
Gosse; Reuben chafed under his father’s restraint as bitterly as Edmund’. Father and Son should be 
read in conjunction with Dr. Johns by all who want to study the blending of fact and fiction in 
autobiography. If the former is autobiography tinged with fiction, the latter is fiction ‘full of 
ey touches’ (English Biography, p. 229 (1916).) 

* During the American Revolution the Rector and many supporters decamped from this historic 
church. An ‘exp expurgated’ Unitarian version of the Prayer Book is still used. 

cf. J. T. Morse’s Life and Letters of Oliver 1896). 
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age, he satirized passing enthusiasms and democratic-utopian cure-alk 
Leisure and wealth he valued, but only as a means to culture. He was ‘th. 
authentic Boston Brahmin’. He kept the windows of his consulting room open 
to the winds of scientific inquiry, though he was sceptical of ‘isms’ of any king, 
Professor Vernon L. Parrington has reminded us that ‘he was perhaps the mog 
militant Unitarian among Boston laymen. Hatred of Calvinistic dogma was ay 
obsession with him; it dominated his thought and coloured much of his work: 

Dr. Holmes had the ‘free mind’ rather than the ‘tender conscience’ of 
Unitarianism. He was a citizen of the world, who took it as he found it. Re. 
pelled by ‘whey-faced brethren’ of the orthodox school, he was not drawn to the 
soft-hearted Unitarianism of Channing, * still less to the radical sentimentalism of 
Theodore Parker,* or the roseate optimism of Emerson.‘ He was satisfied with 
the hardheaded type of Unitarianism, which with him was more of an attitud 
to life than a creed. Its weakness was this — it was the cult of those who, like 
him, had been ‘born with a silver spoon in his mouth’ or else had ‘arrived 
socially’. ‘One who was born in Boston had no need to be born again.’ Boston 
was the hub of the universe. 

If Holmes had little to put in place of orthodoxy for those less self-reliant 
than himself, he did valuable demolition work. He never shirked debate with 
his Calvinist opponents, and they could not understand his wit; he was more 
than a match for them. His favourite method was to carry their logic to i 
extreme limit. He enjoyed the reductio ad absurdum. In his sprightly verses, Th 
Deacon’s Masterpiece, he compares Edwardian Calvinism to ‘a wonderful one-hos 
shay’ which was cleverly readjusted from generation to generation, but when 
the end came eventually, it disintegrated completely. 

In his ‘medicated novel’, Elsie Venner (1861), he treated the unusual theme ofa 
charming girl, whose mother had been bitten by a rattle-snake just before her 
birth; this accounts for her abnormal character and lonely life. The doctor was 
interested in prenatal influences, but he was even more interested in the doctrine 
of original sin which was still a live issue in New England. Was Elsie ‘shapen in 
iniquity’, as the country parsons and farmers thought? Not if one saw her life 
from the doctor’s point of view. Was her soul an ‘unstained white tablet’ as 
liberals believed the soul of a girl of good family should be, especially if she 
enjoyed the advantages of Unitarian nurture? This assumption could hardly 
be allowed, judging by her strange behaviour. At all events, no one after 
reading Elsie Venner could accept ‘total depravity’ as an unassailable dogma. 

Who was to condemn? Who to judge? Or pride himself too much on his 

family portraits? Or think that God had given him his lands and chattels in 

recognition of his Christian virtue? Dr. Holmes, perhaps unwittingly, had 
played into the hands of Dr. Darwin. He had played into the hands of Dr. 

Freud. He had played into the hands of another doctor of whom he had 

never heard, Dr. Marx. One never knows how far a doctor’s table-talk may 

carry him.‘ 

Holmes’s picture of New England Church life was partly conditioned by his 

1 Main Currents of American Thought, vol. I1, p. 454. 


2J. W. Chadwick, Channing (Boston, 1903). * Chadwick, Parker (1901). 
* Van Wyck Brooks, Emerson (London, 1934). 


5 Van Wyck Brooks’s Flowering of New , p. 497 f. (Dent, 1936). 
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the little Episcopal chapel with the stained-glass window and the large meeting- 
house where the Reverend Fairweather officiated. Dudley Venner, Elsie’s father, 
agreeing with Archbishop Tillotson’s vain wish that Anglicanism were ‘well 
ce? oe a of the Athanasian Creed, preferred to worshipin the ‘liberal’ Church. But 
Ce’ of & she Reverend Chauncy Fairweather had not found freedom in his Unitarian pul- 
: pit. ‘He was subject to doubts which found changing reflection in wistful sermons 
and a cold, mechanical service. Seeking rest for his soul, he was veering toward 
Roman Catholicism. So taken up was he with his own spiritual and bodily ail- 
ments. that he neglected the souls of his parishioners; he might have spoken 
many a word in season to save Elsie and others in distress. Old Dr. Kittredge, 
the Rockland physician, told him frankly that what was wrong with him was 
fatal indecision — staying in ‘the new Church’ when he instinctively wanted to 
get into ‘the old Church’. The Doctor felt that priests were certainly far more 
experienced in the cure of souls than the liberal Protestant ministers with whom 
he was in sympathy theologically. 

Opposite Mr. Fairweather’s Gothic fabric of soft pine, garnished with crockets 
and pinnacles, stood the orthodox Congregational sanctuary, an ‘honest-to 
goodness meeting-house of the old style, containing vast galleries, canopied 
pulpit and box pews’. The two Churches faced each other on rival eminences, 
‘like a couple of fighting cocks with their necks straight up in the air — as if they 
would flap their roofs, the next thing, and crow out of their upstretched steeples, 
and peck at each other’s glass eyes with their sharp-pointed weathercocks’. 
The congregational minister, Dr. Pierrepont Honeywood, preached a mitigated 
Puritanism. Once in a while he would come out with a grand doctrinal dis- 
course which would reassure his oldest deacons, but he would lapse for a time 
into enforcing with tenderness and warmth men’s actual duties to each other 
and to society (the more observant of his flock noticing that he then drew his 
texts from the Gospels). In spite of his clerical father’s motto, Sit anima mea cum 
Puritanis, he exercised his human faculties in the harness of his ancient faith 
‘with such freedom that the straps of it got so loose that they did not interfere 


that the Master ‘went about doing good’, bidding men ‘be of good cheer’. When 
Mr. Fairweather went over to Rome, people were not so surprised or so 
aggrieved as he expected. ‘His bereaved congregation immediately began 
pulling candidates on and off, like new boots, on trial. Some pinched in tender 
places; some were too loose; some were too square-toed; some were too thin, 
and wouldn’t last — in short, they couldn’t possibly find a fit.” One by one, the 


33 
oe ‘Boston Brahminism’. In certain localities, he explained: ‘it is expected of 
the of a certain breeding, that they shall be either Episcopalians or Unitar- 
no persons P 
Peus ans.’ The mansion-house gentry of Rockland were pretty fairly divided between 
a greatly with the circulation of the warm blood through his system’. It was not 
“ surprising that others besides Elsie Venner preferred old Dr. Honeywood to 
‘a ‘that coldhearted man’ who droned moral platitudes in the pulpit, and forgot 
s in 
had 
Dr. 
had 
nay 
, 1 One of the author’s friends, Mr. Brownson (a convert to Rome), told him that ‘the Catholic 
his § Church is the one through which alone we can hope for heaven’. Another friend, an Episcopal 
rector, described the Papacy as ‘the Devil's Masterpiece’ and its doctrine as the ‘Satanic scheme’: 
ard Orestes was a remarkable political and social 
Reformer; first a Presbyterian, then a Unitarian Minister, he became a Roman Catholic in 1844, the 
first notable New Englander to go over. He was far too independent, too restless Utopian to please 
his new ecclesiastical superiors; his whole attitude was completely different from that of the usual 
3 
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Unitarians began to drop in to hear the old minister, and were surprised to hear 
what a human old gentleman he was — ‘not a case of confluent sectarianism, 
as Dr. Kittredge reported, ‘but so well vaccinated with a charitable virus that 
he was now a true, open-hearted Christian of mildest type’. The upshot was 
that the liberals nearly all went over to Dr. Honeywood, who was relieved 
when a narrow faction seceded and purchased the Unitarian church. (Dr, 
Holmes comments that their leader, Deacon Shearer, evidently acquired his 
theology from the ‘Vinegar Bible’ — the version where Vineyard is misprinted 
Vinegar, which appealed to a certain set as the true reading.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was a man of the world most at home with the 
cultured classes. He had little patience with cranks, fanatics, under-bred 
officious persons. He never tired of teasing Calvinists who still held their 
ground. Who can forget that survivor of an Edwardian day, the Rev. Joseph 
Bellamy Stoker (in The Guardian Angel), famous in rural districts for special 
sermons that might have been preached with effect a century earlier in the 
Great Awakening? Who had not heard of his sweating sermon, his fainting 
sermon and his convulsion-fit sermon? The good physician felt the need of a via 
media between acrid orthodoxy and arid Unitarianism. Latterly, ‘liked thos 
who believed more better than those who believed less’. He derived much 
comfort from the great Evangelical hymns and wanted to be remembered asa 
hymn-writer.* 

Dr. Holmes died in 1894. He would doubtless be relieved to know that fifty 
years later Calvinism is practically extinct in New England,* but would he be 
pleased with the diluted theology, the ‘reduced Christianity’ that has so gener- 
ally displaced the iron ‘system’ prevalent everywhere in his day (save in 
Boston)? He would be gratified at the growth of geniality in religion, but would 
probably agree that ‘you can have too much of a good thing’ — the Church is 
more than a social club. He would rejoice at the disappearance of revivalism as 
the stock method of adding to the Communion roll; but he would laugh at some 
fads of ‘Religious Education’ (the ‘indoctrination’ of the young, once axiomatic 
in the Sunday School, is now regarded as ‘the unpardonable sin’ by some 
modern practitioners). He would be amused (perhaps pleased) by the intro- 
duction of processionals, chancels, ‘altars’, even crosses and candles, by the 
descendants of men who had come to regard even a Geneva gown as ‘the last 
rag of Popery’: he would be disturbed to know that these ‘enrichments’ have 
often been introduced artificially without stress on central Evangelical doctrines.’ 
He would lament the blighting effects of industrialism, the wholesale invasion 
of men of alien speech, the triumph of Roman Catholicism and the disintegration 
of the old Yankee community life. To be sure, the ‘regional novel’ still survives; 
but the old types of minister, deacon, and ‘mother in Israel’ linger on as mere 
ghosts, echoes of an old song. Ichabod! The glory is departed from New 
England, the Puritan Zion. 

AnpDREW L. DruMMOND 


1 His ‘Lord of all being’ is in most standard hymnals. 

* As late as 1891, at the International Congregational Council in London, Dr. Joseph Parker 
scented sulphur in the sermons of his New England brethren and remarked he would have to get 
the pulpit of the City Temple fumigated! At the international Calvinistic Congress at Edinburgh in 
1938 there was not a single delegate from New England. Shades of Cotton Mather and Edwards! 

* There are honourable exceptions, of course; but a good many New Englanders would agree 
that the reaction against doctrinal uniformity has swung too far in ae direction of individualism. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
: IN THE TIME OF JOHN WESLEY 


PR ngpate to Macaulay, Wesley had a genius for government not 
inferior to that of Richelieu, while Stephen described him as the greatest 
captain of men of his century. Certainly without this remarkable gift the 
religious revival the world knows as Methodism would soon have died. away, 
but Wesley came from a family which later was to produce Wellington, and 
in him there was the same outstanding ability for organization and command. 
Wielding his power to the full, Wesley under God created Methodism — a 
movement Lecky considered to be of more importance than the career of the 
elder Pitt or the victories by land or sea in the same period. Other movements 
of his day spent themselves, but the organization Wesley created conserved the 
powers and energies of his adherents so that throughout his life the steady 
growth of Methodism was assured. 

It is the purpose of this essay to examine the development of the organization 


much f of Methodism from the time of its inception to the death of its leader. Metho- 
d asa § dism began with the conversion of John Wesley — although its origins may be 

traced back to the Holy Club at Oxford — and by 1791 it had a membership 
t fifty § of 120,183, over 71,000 in Europe and over 48,000 in America.’ In England its 
he be f Circuits ranged from London to Newcastle, from St. Ives to Grimsby; while it 


had spread to Scotland, Ireland, the West Indies, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 


ve in § jand. Within this period we shall trace the development of Methodism from 
vould § the Holy Club and examine its characteristic features, the Bands, Classes, the 
rch is § Rules, the itinerancy, and the Conferences. Other peculiar meetings will be 
sm as § described and the financial arrangements noted. The final part of the essay 


will deal with the distinguishing marks of the Methodism of the eighteenth 
century, the stress on fellowship, the autocratic power of John Wesley himself, 
and the relation the movement bore to the Church of England. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Charles Wesley was the founder of Methodism at Oxford, for it was during 
the temporary absence of John that Charles gathered a few together who were 
precise and regular in their conduct. On his return John naturally became the 
head of this Society and four of them ‘began to spend some evenings a week 
in reading, chiefly the Greek Testament’.* There are no descriptions of the 
meetings of this Holy Club available. At first they met once a week on Sunday 
evening, but later spent three hours every night together. If the date of the 
birth of Methodism as it is known today cannot be placed here, yet surely we 
may find the beginning, not only of the name itself, but also of that frame of 


D mind, sensitive to the needs of the hour, from which Methodism sprung. In 
ao the years intervening before his conversion Wesley faithfully carried out all the 

get § duties of a member of the Church. Both at home and in Georgia he did his 
_ utmost to live a perfect life. It was not, however, until the historic meeting in 


1 Minutes, p. 230 (1790). ® New History, I, p. 141. 
Note: For detailed list of authorities, see end of article in the next issue of this REVIEW. 
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Aldersgate Street that he knew the secret of the Christian life, and in that hou 
Methodism was born. 
For many years devout Christians had been dissatisfied both with the decay 
of religion in the land and the absence of true religion in the Church. Some 
endeavoured to reform the Church from within, and by the end of the seven. 
teenth century many small societies for the deepening of religious life were in 
existence. In 1738 Wesley became a member of the Fetter Lane Society; op 
24th May at another ‘religious society’ he was converted, and by the end of the 
following year (McCullagh suggests 27th December) he began a Society at the 
Foundery, Moorfields. With such a background it is not surprising that from 
the first Wesley stressed the importance of fellowship. The other societies passed 
away, but Methodism, inspired by Wesley’s religious power and guided by his 
great organizing genius, continued to increase throughout the century. The 
Society at the Foundery is the parent society of Methodism, indeed the Con. 
ference of 1749 refers to it as the Mother Church.? In 1740 it was joined by 
several who seceded from Fetter Lane — Eayrs states there were about twenty. 
five men and fifty women, while Wesley in his Journal records that by June 
_1740 there were three hundred members at the Foundery.* The origin and 
objects of the Society were set forth by Wesley when he drew up the Rules: 


In the latter end of 1739, eight or ten persons came to me in London, who 
appeared to be deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for redemp- 

_ tion. They desired (as did two or three more the next day) that I should 
spend some time with them in prayer, and advise them how to flee from the 
wrath to come. ... I appointed a day when all might come together, 
which from thenceforward they did every week — on Thursday in the even- 
ing. To these and as many more as desired to join them (for their number 
increased daily) I gave advices from time to time which I judged most 
needful for them. . . . This was the rise of the United Society, first in London 
and then in other places.* 


Membership of the Society was open to all and herein lay the distinction 
between Methodist Societies and the other religious societies. Wesley would 
never impose any ecclesiastical test, but welcomed not only Churchmen but 
also members of all other Churches and those outside any organization. The 
sole condition of membership was ‘a desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
to be saved from their sins’.‘ 

At first Wesley personally supervised all the members. He wrote out a list 
of the names and at the meetings took every opportunity of meeting them, 
while at the early morning services his contacts became more intimate. In 
addition he made efforts to visit them from ‘house to house’,* but as the numbers 
increased this task grew beyond his powers. The solution to the problem came 
with the solution to the financial problem, and so came the first development 
in the organization. This was the appointment of Stewards. The Foundery 
needed a large sum of money to pay for the lease and to put the building in 
repair. The first Steward was appointed by Wesley to receive money and pay 
it ‘where it is needful’. Later he appointed other Stewards and gave them 


1 3c; 
39 (1749). ue Pp. 19 quoted The Journal 
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ibid., 
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distinct work to do for as long as he desired. The first Steward looked after the 
lease, but on 7th May 1741, after Wesley had increasingly felt that the poor and 
needy should be helped by all members, he laid the case before them and they 
agreed to give ‘weekly a penny, or what they could afford, for the relief of the 
poor and sick’, The money was paid to the Stewards and distributed by the 
Sick Visitors. 

THE CLASSES 
The decisive step came from Bristol. Both at Kingswood and Bristol progress 
had been made and it was from the latter place that the Class Meeting itself 
originated. The debts were causing Wesley some concern and it was on 
15th February 1742, while they were discussing the problem, that Captain Foy 
suggested every member should give a penny a week until the debts were paid. 
Upon it being objected that many were too poor, Foy replied: ‘Put eleven of 
the poorest with me; and if they can give anything, well: I will call on them 
weekly; and if they can give nothing, I will give for them as well as for myself. 
And each of you call on eleven of your neighbours weekly.’* So they did, and 
then it was found that as they collected and met the members each week they 
could watch over the souls of the members. With joy Wesley cried: ‘This is 
the thing, the very thing we have wanted so long. I called together all the 
leaders of the “‘Classes” and desired that each would make a particular inquiry 
into the behaviour of those whom he saw weekly . .. many disorderly walkers 
were detected. Some turned from the evil of their ways. Some were put from 
us. Many saw it with fear and rejoiced unto God with reverence.’* Thus the 
most characteristic institution of Methodism was created. Some objected to 
the irregularity of the system and to those Wesley said he did not regard the 
class meeting as of divine institution but a prudential regulation. On 25th March 
1742 the Foundery adopted this method. Wesley asked several to meet him and 
pointed out his difficulty in knowing all the people. ‘After much discourse, they 
all agreed there could be no better way to come to a sure, thorough knowledge 
of each person, than to divide them into classes, like those in Bristol, under the 
inspection of those in whom I could most confide. This was the origin of our 
classes in London, for which I can never sufficiently praise God; the unspeak- 
able usefulness of the institution having ever since been more and more 
manifest.’* 

THE BANDS 

Side by side with the class meetings there were also other smaller groups of 
between five and ten people called Band Societies. They formed an inner 
fellowship and were on a stricter plan as to faithfulness in the giving of mutual 
rebukes and advice. They also met weekly, men, women, married and un- 
married, in separate Bands. The Rules were drawn up at the end of 1738 and 
stated that the design of the meeting was to obey the command of God: ‘Con- 
fess your faults one to another and pray for one another, that ye may be 
healed.’ Eleven of the fifteen questions asked at the meetings dealt with the 
temptations, faults, and sins of the members: ‘Do you desire to be told all your 
faults and that plain and home? Do you desire that ... we should cut to the 
quick and search your heart to the bottom?’* Wesley felt he could unbosom 


1 Journal, 1, p. 309. * New History, 1, p. 287. *ibid., I, p. 287. 
* Journal, 1, p. 364. "Peirce, p. 104. 
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himself to the Bands on all occasions. In 1743 further Rules for the Band 
were issued — the members were to taste no spirituous liquor, to pawn nothing, 
to wear no needless ornaments such as rings, ear-rings, necklaces, lace, ruffies, 
In addition they were to be zealous in good works and to attend constantly 
on all the ordinances of God.* 

At various places throughout the Minutes of the period there are references to 
the Bands, to the enforcement of the Rules, and mode of admission of the 
members. The tickets of the Band members bore some distinguishing mark, 
‘such as the letter B, and expulsions from membership of the Society were 
subject to the ‘consent and approbation’ of the Bands.* 


MEMBERSHIP 
The standard Wesley regarded as necessary for his members is reflected in 
the pamphlets on The Character of a Methodist and The Principles of a Methodist 
He states the distinguishing marks of a Methodist ‘are not his opinions of any 
sort, his assenting to this or that scheme of religion’.* A Methodist has the love 
of God shed abroad in his heart and loves his neighbour. This involves a 
determination not to lay up treasures on earth, or to fare sumptuously, or to 
adorn himself. It is this standard that is reflected in the Rules of the United 
Societies. In 1743 Wesley reached Newcastle, and there he found it necessary 
to expel fifty persons on grounds varying from drunkenness and wife-beating 
to ‘lightness’ and carelessness. He thereupon formulated the Rules for the 
whole Society stating the origin of the classes, the duties of the leaders— to care 
for their members and to meet the Minister and Stewards of the Society — and 
the obligations of the members, to avoid evil, do good, and to attend the 
ordinances of God.‘ 

There was already a mode of discipline, for in 1741 Wesley introduced the 
practice of reading over the names of the Society, ‘being determined that no 
disorderly walker'should remain therein’.* This was done in the Band meetings 
and Wesley took account of those ‘to whom any reasonable objection was made’ 
or who were not recommended by someone well known to Wesley himself. 
‘To those who were sufficiently recommended, tickets were given on the follow- 
ing days.’* The Rules set the desired standard: ‘If there be any among us 
who observe them not, who habitually break any one of them, let it be known 
unto him who watches over that soul, as one that must give account. I will 
admonish him of the error of his ways. I will bear with him for a season. But 
if then he repent not, he hath no more place among us.’’? Each member 
received a ticket, and the Minutes of 1744 state that none are to have tickets 
until ‘they are recommended by a Leader with whom they have met three 
months on trial’. Previously they were on note and were issued with a copy 
of the Rules. 

The classes, the inner bands, and the conditions of membership form the 
kernel of the Methodist organization of Wesley’s day. It was through them 
that Methodism continued to increase and it is no wonder that Coke and 
Moore writing particularly of the class meeting said: ‘It can scarce be con- 
ceived, what advantages have been reaped from this little prudential regulation. 


1 Peirce; p. 105. * Journal, I, p. 30% * Simon, p. 92. * Rules, pars. 1-6. 
5 Journal, I, p. 301. * ibid., I, p. 301. * Rules, par. 7. 8 Mi » P. 12 (1744). 
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Many now happily experienced that Christian fellowship, of which they had 
not so much as an idea before. They began to bear one another’s burdens, and 
naturally to care Sor each other....And speaking the truth in love, they shinies 
Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.’* 


FURTHER MEETINGS 


The Sunday meetings were at first never held in Church hours for the 
members were expected to attend Church services. Wesley himself was eager 
to preach in church and it was only when he was driven outside that with 
reluctance he took to field preaching. This was never done within Church 
hours and when buildings were erected the same principle was followed. No 
services were held during the ordinary hour of worship at church. As this was 
usually in the afternoon, Methodist services were held in the evening and also 
in the early morning. ‘Let the preaching at five in the morning be constantly 
kept up wherever you have twenty hearers. This is the glory of the Methodists. 
Whenever this is dropt they will dwindle away to nothing’;* while in 1786 
Wesley wrote: ‘I advise the Assistants to re-establish morning preaching, in all 
large towns at least.’* The latest time for the evening service was seven, except 
during harvesting.‘ Later compelling reasons led to the holding of services in 
Church hours — when the Minister was notoriously a wicked man or preached 
Arian doctrine, or where there were not sufficient churches.‘ The form of 
worship under these circumstances was to approximate to the Church service 
and in any case to include the appointed psalms and lessons and a part of the 
Church prayers. Wesley produced an abridgement of the Book of Common 

for use on such occasions.‘ He was anxious, too, that the members 
should avail themselves of all the means of grace. The Foundery members 
were accustomed to meeting at St. Luke’s, and there they received the Lord’s 
Supper. In general, members were urged to attend their respective places of 
worship, and the sacrament was never administered except in a few of the 
larger Societies and then by an ordained Minister. The Conference of 1788 has 
the explicit direction: ‘Divine service may never be performed in the Church 
hours on the Sundays when the sacrament is administered in the Parish Church 
where the preaching house is situated, and the people are to be strenuously 
exhorted to attend the sacrament in the Parish Church on those Sundays.’’ 
The Ordinance of Baptism was administered in the preaching houses during 
the time of Wesley, for the Conference of 1794, while giving decisions on the 
vexed question of the sacraments, ruled against the general administration of 
Baptism, ‘though Baptism, as well as the burial of the dead, was performed by 
many of the Preachers, long before the death of Mr. Wesley and with his 
consent’. 

In addition to these services of the Methodists there were other rere 
peculiar to the Society: love feasts, watch-night services, covenant services, an 
extensive field preaching. Like so much of his organization, Wesley took over 
the practice of holding love-feasts from another society. The Moravians had 
endeavoured to reproduce the early Agape of the Church and Wesley, after 


i P. 95 (1770 ibid., p. 191 178 eirce, p. I 
~ 208 (1788). * ibid., p. 299 (1794). 
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his experience in 1737, followed them. The meetings began with singing ang 
prayer and then the Stewards distributed some bread or cake and some water, 
The members then related their religious experiences, telling of the goodnes 
of God and what He had done in their own souls. Such meetings were held 
once a quarter, and while at first they were confined to Band members 
were later opened to the whole Society. “The money collected at the love feay 
shall be most conscientiously given to the poor’: recorded the Conference of 
1789. The watch-night services first began amongst the colliers at Kingswood 
who when they were converted spent Saturday evenings in prayer instead of 
at the ale-houses. They were led by James Rogers* and later Wesley joined 
them and fixed this late evening service at the time of the full moon. He then 
recommended such services to all the Societies and in 1742 the first London 

watch-night service was held on ‘the Friday night nearest the full moon’) 
Later they came to be held once a quarter, and in 178g it was ruled that ‘ every 
watch-night shall continue until midnight’. In 1755 came another innovation 
when the first Covenant service was held. The Journal for Wednesday 6th 
August records that on that day Wesley suggested ‘the joining in a covenant to 
serve God with all our heart and with all our soul’, a practice of our forefather 
which had been ‘attended with eminent blessing’.* The following Monday, in 
Spitalfields, Wesley recited the covenant and the eighteen hundred people 
present accepted it: ‘Such a night I scarce ever saw before. Surely the fruit of 
it shall remain for ever’.* It became the practice for the larger Societies to hold 
the service once a year on the first Sunday in January. 

Wesley first began field preaching in 1739, and although there was a keen 
struggle in his mind before he did so, yet afterwards he consistently urged 
the method and it became a valued characteristic of Methodism. In 1747 he 
set down powerful reasons in its favour — ‘our call is to save that which was 
lost’, we must go out and ‘compel them to come in’,’ there is not room in the 
buildings for all who would hear, and so ‘let there be more field preaching: 
without this the work of God will hardly increase in any place’.* Wesley dated 
the decline of any society from the neglect of such preaching and he foretold 
the disappearance of Methodism when it ceased. 

Norman W. Mumrorp 
(To be continued ) 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE MORAL THEORY 
OF ATONEMENT 


OR many years Christian theology moved mainly around the doctrine 

of Incarnation. There were, doubtless, many causes for this. One of them 
was the increasing emphasis placed on man by the scientific discoveries of 
the nineteenth century, the most important being the theory of the evolutionary 
origin of man set forward by Darwin. As a result of this it was not unnatural 
that man should come to be considered more and more within a teleological 
Journal, 219 (1789). History, 1,289. _*Peirce,p. 121. Minutes, p. 219 (1789). 


339 at of: II, p. 339. ™So Peirce, p. 125; recorded in imutes, p. 10 
Sa Bs the records relate to a subsequent Conference. * Minutes, p. 79 (1768). 
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framework — the ‘telos’ suggesting the perfectibility of human nature. The 
ions of such inquiries could not fail to affect current theology, and it 

was inevitable that a revival of interest in man’s nature should lead to a 
re-examination of the nature of Christ. Indeed it was not strange that this 
should ultimately lead to the ideal of Christ as the Ideal Man, as God’s reve- 
lation of what man was to be, when he should have grown to his full stature, 
and rid himself of all his imperfections. We thus find a strong trend amongst 
the more radical Christians toward humanism —a religion of idealism, of 
in social and racial perfection — displacing the religion of redemption. 

Something similar to the above has become the generally accepted explana- 
tion of the drift toward humanism within the Christian Church. 

It seems to me, however, that there is another factor of equal importance 
which has had its effect upon the theological development of the Christian 
Church during these hundred years. This is the change that has taken place 
in the attitude toward the doctrine of the Atonement from the very beginning 
of that same period. 

Before Darwin published his Origin of Species there appeared the first edition. 
of a book of no small importance, on the central doctrine of Christianity. In 
1856 J. McLeod Campbell published his book, The Nature of the Atonement. 
His theory of the Atonement marked a radical change from the old classical 
theories of Christ’s work. Campbell is the modern champion of the Moral 
Theory of Atonement. 

There is a sense in which no great thinker is a lone pioneer. He is in most 


keen § cases also a symptom; he is the spearhead of a movement, and is never quite 
rged # alone. Luther was the ninth wave, but he would not have succeeded were not 
7 he § the weight of the sea behind him. He was representative of a great desire for 


reform, as well as being the great Reformer. 

Darwin also, if greater than the others, was one of a large group of scientists 
and anthropologists, and it was their concerted efforts, not merely the Origiz 
of Species, which ultimately broke the crust of contemporary prejudice. 

So McLeod Campbell, while being the ablest exponent of the Moral Theory 
of Atonement, was also the expression of a growing trend within the Christian 
Church to explain Christ’s work in a way more agreeable to the mind of the 
times. The fact that his book, though highly controversial, went through many 
editions, shows that its main ideas fell upon prepared soil, and his supporters 
gained strength with the advance of time. 

During the period which followed, two trends have revealed themselves: the 
Moral Theory has rapidly become the prevalent doctrine amongst Protestants; 
while at the same time the doctrine of Atonement has ceased to become central 
for Christian thought. These two facts are not only not incompatible — they 
seem to be consequential. While room had to be given in theology for Christ’s 
death, the emphasis was moved from the doctrine of His death to that 
concerning His life. Incarnation took the place of Atonement in theology. 

It seems to me that, however great was the influence of scientific thought 
upon the life of Christians, the chief cause of the lessening centrality of Christ’s 
Atonement in Christian thought is to be found in the increasing acceptance of 
the Moral Theory. 

Has not this fact a good deal to do with our present religious predicament? 
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Can Christianity be lived in the fullness of its power, unless Christ’s work on the 
Cross is central? And can the death of Christ be central unless it is looked upon 
as an objective Atonement? More than anything else, our lack of power in 
living the Christian life appears to spring from our inadequate theory of 
Christ’s Atonement. 

Before considering this theory and some of its implications I must hasten to 
make one note. It is quite true that, during the period we are considering, 
there has been a deep interest in the Cross; but that has too often been the cross 
of a martyr Christ, rather than of a Redeemer. Its efficacy has been senti.- 
mentalized in terms of human suffering and sacrifice, and it has become to 
‘many but the pattern of the crosses which He called upon His disciples to bear, 
There is no difference in kind between what He did upon the Cross, and that 
which others may do, though in lesser degree, upon theirs. Thus the uniqueness 
of Christ’s Cross has been sacrificed, and its power lost. 

What, then, is the Moral Theory of the Atonement? 

Briefly, it states that Christ died upon the Cross in order to portray, in the 
most striking and real way, how far God sacrifices and suffers in His love 
toward man, and to what lengths He is ready to go in order to reclaim sinner, 
‘The power of the Cross lies in the intensity of the appeal of the Divine Love 
which is seen there. Having made this supreme appeal through His Son’s 
willingness to sacrifice Himself, God is able to do nothing further toward man’s 
salvation, except to hope that some day even the worst sinner will admit the 
power of Calvary’s appeal, confess his sins, and return to the Father who loves 
him so deeply. Unless man, of his own free will, take advantage of the mercy 
and forgiveness offered him on Calvary, the death of Christ makes no more 
direct difference to his life than as if it had never happened. 

This theory undoubtedly does justice to the love of God more fully than did 


the classical doctrines of Atonement, but does it touch upon the deepest meaning | 


of Christ’s death? Its chief characteristic is its insistence that Christ’s death is 
an appeal, and not an objective atonement. And it seems to me that it is this 
fact which has led to the gradual weakening of the efficacy of the Cross during 
our time. It is this subjective emphasis of the Moral Theory that makes it 
eternally inadequate as an explanation of the meaning of the Cross. 

Let me give three reasons for this. 

1. The Moral Theory considers Christ’s death as part of His revelation of 
God’s nature, that is, as a part of the visible Incarnation. It is true that the 
condition underlying all that Christ accomplished was His becoming man; but 
there is meaning in the Church’s custom of differentiating between Incarnation 
and Atonement. The more general meaning of Incarnation is — God becoming 
flesh, in His Son, so that men might see Him and hear Him and know Him. In 
the Incarnation there is a visible revelation of what God is like; of His feelings 
toward men, and of His desire that they should come near to Him. 

According to the Moral Theory, that which is seen upon the Cross is the sole 
meaning of Christ’s death, namely the revelation of the greatness of God’s love 
toward man. There, God is seen going to the utmost extremity in order to 
draw, to attract, sinners back to Himself. That which is given on the Cross is 
a picture, a visible portrayal, intended to appeal to man’s reason or emotion. 
Christ’s death remains in the same category as any other truth, with a difference 
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only in degree between it and those truths revealed by the prophets, and by 
Christ Himself in His words and actions. 

Is not the weakness of this theory identical with the fallacy in Socrates’ belief 
that in order to do right a man need only know the truth — ‘virtue is knowledge’? 
From this theory’s standpoint, Calvary is but truth made visible. Granted that 
it is a higher truth, and a tremendous portrayal, it is still only a truth, and as 
such does not affect a man until he choose to accept it. 

2. Another weakness in the Moral Theory is that it lays the weight and 
burden of the struggle against evil wholly upon man’s will. Though Christ has: 
died, man is in precisely the same position as before that great fact, unless he 
choose to change his life in answer to Christ’s call. Christ’s death assists him in 
no way apart from its attempt to attract him to a better life. True, the Cross. 
draws more powerfully than any other truth, but it does not remove a single 
obstacle from his path, nor does it raise him one inch from the ditch into which 
he has fallen. The power of evil remains ever the same, and its attraction is. 
not lessened by Christ’s dying. 

3. The Moral Theory focuses man’s attention upon his own efforts, upon his 
responsibility and duty, rather than raise his eyes to what has been accom- 
plished by Christ. Whatever may be said of the other theories, it must be 
admitted that they generated a deep experience of gratitude to Christ for his 
work in dying for men, for dying in their stead. 

Those who hold the Moral Theory will not accept for a moment the phrase, 
‘Christ died for us’, or ‘Christ died instead of us’. They will not grant that 
Christ has accomplished anything which removes part of man’s moral respon- 
sibility for bettering himself by following Christ. In fact, they will not be 
indebted to Christ for lightening their task — but only for showing them their 
@ task more clearly. Man is to be responsible, in the last resort, for his own 
salvation; Christ only showed us what God is really like, so that we should be 
in no doubt as to our responsibility. 

Is not this the perilous emphasis of humanism, the self-confidence which is 
at the root of so much of man’s misery? It is very easy to enthrone man, as 
a result of this doctrine, in which man’s salvation rests ultimately upon 
will-power. 

Did not Christ come to the world in order to save man because man could not 
save himself? Is it not true also that the Church, because of its lack of feeling of 
indebtedness to Christ for doing for us what we could not do ourselves, has no 
great experience of thankfulness or joyous freedom in Christ? Christian joy 
arises from gratitude and praise for the goodness of God in Christ, but if there 
is no deep realization that Christ has done for man what was utterly beyond his 
power to do for himself, there can be no great outpouring of joyous praise — 
and it may fairly be said that this note of praise is today most noticeably 
absent from the Church’s life. 

The question of supreme importance is: Had Christ some special work to 
| perform for the sake of mankind, at the close of His earthly career? Did He 
not come to earth not only to reveal what God is like in His nature, but also 
to do something for mankind which none but He could do? Is not His death 
an Objective Atonement? 

Against such a belief the supporters of the Moral Theory ask: How can 
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there be an objective atonement independent of what man does for himself? 
Does not the worth of the Cross depend upon its effect upon man’s wilP 
Unless the struggle is won in the individual human will, surely a man remain; 
exactly what he was, and there is ng difference in his condition or in his 
relationship to evil as a result of Christ’s sacrifice. 

I cannot accept this latter position, and I believe it has led us far from the 
true path. In His death Christ did not set before men’s eyes a better example; 
-He did not merely act there a heart-rending drama; He did not only give there 
a visible and intelligible revelation of God’s nature. Rather, He accomplished 
there something which, though invisible to mortal eyes, yet makes an effective 
‘difference to the authority of evil over men’s lives. 

At once it may be objected: But where, in what sphere, does Christ accom. 
plish this work, and how can that possibly change man’s position, and his 
relationship to evil? This objection brings us to the root of the matter, and 
compels us to reject every sphere except one as a possible field for Christ’s effective 
and objective work. 

It must be granted that if evil is merely a tendency or a principle, then 
‘Christ could do nothing against it except in so far as He might influence those 
minds which harbour the tendency or contain the principle. It is manifestly 
impossible to affect ‘abstract sin’ unless it become operative in a finite will, 
“Fhus there is no Objective Atonement possible within the Moral Theory. 

Nor, as is held by another, older, theory, could Christ ‘satisfy’ God’s righteous. 
ness, and thereby change God’s attitude toward man. Since God Himself is 
the prime Mover in this atoning act, such a manceuvre scarcely avoids the 
charge of being ‘divine acting’ — accomplishing nothing objective, and again 
really depending, for any real effect, upon its influence on the individual's 
mind and feelings. 

We cannot now accept the belief that Christ changed man’s position before 
God, through ‘justifying’ him, i.e. through granting him a status acceptable to 
‘God. Here again the postulated status is arbitrary, and in the final resort 
artificial, apart from some change in man’s mind, or in his relationship to 
evil. All his moral difficulties remain, unless he change of his own accord. 
Otherwise, Christ’s death is irrelevant. 


It is possible satisfactorily to solve this problem on one condition only —- 
namely, that Christ has been able to reach that which is at the root of man’s 
evil, and to weaken that, to counteract that evil’s authority over man. 

This would be impossible without accepting the fact that this evil is personal. 
I believe that it is impossible to understand Christ’s death except as a means 
to an Objective Atonement: and an Objective Atonement cannot be under- 
stood except from the standpoint that evil is personal, and that temptation is 
an attack upon man by an evil power or powers, which are personal and 
Spiritual, namely, Satan, and his evil spirits. 


One of the premisses of the Moral Theory is that evil is a tendency within 
man, an inner principle corresponding to the good principle within him. 
Sin is yielding to that evil tendency rather than to the good, albeit contrary 
to the will of God. If this is true, then, as we have seen, Christ’s death 
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nself? F ould achieve nothing objective, since there is nothing that can be affected 
will apart from man’s will. 
nains § “But what if evil is a person, ‘spiritual wickedness in heavenly places’? How 
n his § ill that add to the effectiveness of Christ’s death? 

Thus —if evil is personal, an aggressive being apart from man, then an 
a the Objective Atonement is possible. Then, the meaning of the Atonement is that 
nple; Christ, by His death, affected this Evil Power in a manner which makes a real, 
there objective difference to every man in his relation to evil. The Objective Atone- 
_ ment means a definite reduction of the grip or authority of Satan upon the 


whole of mankind. The objectivity of Christ’s work lies in what He has 
done to the Evil One, and this has lightened man’s burden in the struggle, by 
substantially weakening the power of the Enemy. Christ accomplishes; He does 
not merely show, or reveal, or appeal, through His death — and by virtue of 
what He accomplished, every man, whether he realize it or not, has an advan- 
tage, in the fight against evil, which he would not possess had not Christ died 
for him. The Devil’s power over mankind is less, because of Christ’s victory. 
The ‘Prince of this world’ has been dethroned, and is condemned henceforth to 
fight a guerrilla warfare in dark places, and in those hearts which choose to 
reject the Conqueror. Christ went to the Cross because He had this special 
task to complete — not in order to place an appealing act upon the stage of 
history. 

How He accomplished this is part of the mystery of His passion. That He 
has finished the work is the source of the power and joy that every Christian 
knows — and also the source of the non-Christian’s power of recuperation when 
he has sought to leave his sin. All owe this debt to Christ — that they are not 
wholly in the power of the Evil One; but the Christian is conscious of his debt, 
and of the victory in Christ, and so he enters into the fuller victory which is the 
life of the Kingdom. All men are free to refuse the fruits of Christ’s victory, and 
return to the power of Satan. The Christian goes on with Christ to the fullness 
of victory in his personal life. 

This objective victory is the source of the Christian’s supreme joy, the subject 
of every Hallelujah. It is this which makes John the Seer cry: ‘Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain.’ Was it not this experience which enabled all the early 
believers to rejoice, so great was their thankfulness to Him who had set them 
free? Did not this joy lead to achievements far greater than ours today, with 
our sober attempts to answer the appeal of a Cross which is but a portrayal 
and an example? 

The most effective stimulus to the Church is a great experience of what 
Christ has done for us. That which Christ did for us is more important than 
what we can do ourselves. If we experience the first, we shall have sufficient 
power to do the second. Truly has Dr. P. T. Forsyth written: “The weakness 
of much current work and preaching is that it betrays more sense of what has 
yet to be done than of what has been done. We feel man’s need more than 
Christ’s fullness. We speak as men to whom the burden of reformation is a 
closer reality than the faith of redemption.’ 

Joun BAKER 
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SOCIAL ACTION IN THE. CHURCHES 


One immediate hindrance in the way of social action seems to be that this 
leaders are so much in advance of the rank and file. The unpleasant fact muy 
be faced that so often the average member of the Church is little inclined to log 
beyond the borders of his own communion. He does not know the history andfjol 
traditions and the special emphasis of other Christian bodies, and he does not wig 
to know. He has only the vaguest knowledge of the great (Ecumenical Conferency 
and he does not wish for further information. It is so often enough for him that hy 
knows his own place of worship, with its own order of services and its own programm 
of activities. Those who have tried to organize meetings for fellowship even 
between two churches of the same communion will know, in their disappointmen, 
how strong are the forces of custom and habit. 

In such a situation a strong lead must be given by clergy and ministers. They &§ je 
already have an ever-deepening fellowship with each other, but it is their 
responsibility to communicate this sense of oneness to their people. 

No common policy can be laid down. Within the individual church the clergyman 
or minister in charge must use his own methods of introducing to his people the wider 
field of Christian thought and enterprise. This he can do by the whole tenor of his 
preaching and his prayers. He can do it by introducing representatives of other 
churches and allowing them from their own distinctive standpoint to speak to his 
people. He can encourage his flock to engage in corporate acts of worship and 
witness with other denominations. He can make sure that in the syllabus of his youth- 
groups or similar meetings attention is yan to the wider work of the Churches and § gj 
the need for Christian unity. sl 

In villages and small towns a properly constituted fellowship of the Churches, 
embracing both Anglican and Free, can strengthen the common bonds between 
Churches, and can exercise a direct and weighty influence on the community. If, 
unrestrained by timidity or excessive caution, it dares to speak boldly on any public 
question which contains an ethical issue, it can exercise an immense and salutary 
authority. 

In cities and larger towns the Anglican Churches and Federal Council of the Free 
Churches will largely run their different ways; but this need not preclude an effective 
working arrangement between the two bodies. In the city of Bristol, the Council of 
Christian Churches is an example of the effective working together of the Churches. 
There are bi-yearly meetings of the whole Council and bi-monthly meetings of the 
Executive. In addition there are regular meetings of the various committees set up 
by the Council. These include the Evangelistic, Social and Economic, Christian 
Education, Philanthropic, and Youth Committees, and each does its own special 
and important work. Their work is reported to each meeting of the Executive anda 
yearly statement is made to the Council. In this way the Churches of the city have 
worked together in both religious and social causes and have declared their common 
mind on great public issues. A simliar work is being carried out in other great centres, 
and Christian leaders are finding how much they have in common. 

But the work at the centre may not be greatly felt at the circumference. In large 
units of population the work of the Council must be developed in the different areas 
of the town or city. In one area in Bristol the Anglican and Free Churches forma 
united Christian Front. They have the one magazine to which all contribute. They 
have the one Youth Centre in which, apart from their own youth activities, all the 
Churches meet on common ground. They unite in the organization of street fellow- 
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nips to care for the sick, aged, lonely, and troubled. They have the one weekly Parish 
pmmunion at which clergy and ministers kneel together. After the Communion 
slows breakfast, and after the common meal, the weekly meetings to discuss the 
Christian work in the area. Where there is a common witness and propaganda in the 
.rea the people cannot fail to be challenged by the united strength of the Churches. 
In past years there has also been in Bristol an evangelistic campaign conducted in 
ome selected area of the city by the Council of Christian Churches. The team of 
is drawn from Anglican and Free Churches, and for a week or longer they 
hold meetings both indoors and outdoors, in cinema, concert hall, factory, workshop, 
10t Wish Mand any other public place open to them. The churches in this particular area have 
iously formed their own committee of preparation for the campaign and in all 
act together. The consequence is that quite apart from the impact on the 
outsider, the churches before the campaign, during its course, and after it is over, 
come to know and appreciate each other and a common basis for worship and service 
is established. 
Now there is nothing unusual about these area activities. Other cities have 
developed other methods of work in their local areas. In some there will be local 
Free Church Federal Councils working amicably with Anglicans — but some tech- 
nique for association in work and worship must be found. The large community cannot 
nan § dispense with its threefold basis of the general Council of Christian Churches for 
* Wider the whole town or city; the concerted work in the local areas, and the work done in 
of his the individual churches. 
“other It is under such a lead that the people of our Churches will learn to value their 
to his common heritage and their common responsibility. 
Pand— Meanwhile in the field of social action there is a magnificent opportunity for the 
youth- F common mind of all the Churches to be expressed. As the average Christian has been 
sand § slow to recognize the need for fellowship with other Churches, so he has often been 
slow to recognize his obligations to the community. Here again it matters much that 
rches, F the clergyman or minister should have social sympathies. By his very silence on 
tween § public affairs he can inhibit his people from effective social action. There is so much 
y- If § potential goodwill in congregations, but it needs leadership and direction if it is to 
ublic B be realized and developed; and courage is needed. All too quickly the parrot cry of 
utary § ‘No Politics from the Pulpit’ can be heard. Very often the same people who ask for 
initiative and guidance from the pulpit will be most shocked if their words are taken 
F ree & seriously. The truth is, that just as many people would be well content if Jesus Christ 
ctive & could be kept within the churches so that His terrible eye could not scan our social 
cil off and industrial life, nor His fierce denunciations be heard in the public places, so many 
ches. f would like to keep parsons confined in their ‘holy boxes’. Often we give a far too 
f the BF generous interpretation of the things that belong to Cesar and a far too narrowly 
t up & conceived interpretation of the things that belong to God. It is almost a vindication of 
tian § the bland assumption of the Devil when he tempted Christ to believe that the world 
was under his Satanic sway. 
ada Now there is no need to show an interest in politics by becoming a political parson. 
ave & As a matter of fact, despite innuendo, invective, and criticism directed against such 
non § people, I scarcely ever remember meeting the genuine article. The parson who is 
tes, § concerned with the clash of party politics for the better part of his time is an extremely 
rare bird. Even those who give themselves, as they are able, to non-controversial 
"8¢ § public affairs are by no means plentiful. What is so greatly needed is that increasingly 
cas § ministers and laymen should speak and act wherever Christian principles can be 
na § applied to public questions. In the Malvern Report, in the Commission of the 
ey § Churches on Social Responsibility and in the Five-points Manifesto, the leaders of the 
the F Churches have pointed the way. The commendation by the Churches of the general 
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principles of the Beveridge Report is another encouragement to action. Wh 
there are people living in miserable homes or working under intolerable conditi 
whilst any are exploited or victimized or oppressed, there is the call to act. The tre 
Christian pastor joins with all social reformers in desiring that all men should hay 
the fullest opportunities to lead the good life. He would make it possible for paren 
to have children without the fear that economically they could not afford a family 
He would support any proposals for giving every child who could benefit from it 
the right to education through school and college to university. He would, were; 
in his power, make it impossible for any private interest to injure the common good, 
For that reason he would welcome, in peace as in war, any Government control of 
industry that was in the interests of the nation as a whole. Whilst he would not x 
dazzled by any sweeping doctrinaire scheme of nationalization, he would suppor 
any form of public control in any industry that showed itself to be practicable ang 
desirable in the common interest. He believes already that in the case of transport an 
of our basic industries the case for public control has been made out. _ 

But if the Christian ought to desire much in the political field he ought, as a 
immediate task, to show active sympathy in the field of humanitarian enterprise. |y 
war the cause of the hungry and the starving, of the persecuted and oppressed is his 
cause — but this is just as true in peace as in war. It is a minimum duty to encourag 
and help the Government to repair the waste places, to heal the sick, to feed the 
hungry, to repatriate the exile, and to close up the wounds of war. This is not only 
good religion but good sense. It removes the occasion of future strife, for not only 
does it build bridges between nations, but it reconciles man to his brother and lays 
the lasting foundations of peace. 

Mavpwyn Epwarps 


THE RELIGION OF ROMAIN ROLLAND 

Ir is good to read the sympathetic references made by Roman Catholic writers « 
these days to those outside their own communion. The Abbé Bremond referred 
to Dr. Alexander Whyte as his ‘esteemed friend’ and showed remarkable under. 
standing of various leaders of the Anglican Church of the nineteenth century. Lately, 
in the Jesuit review Etudes for February 1945, M. Louis Beirnaert gives a moving 
account of the religion of the French writer Romain Rolland, who remained until 
the end outside the Church’s fold. 

M. Beirnaert begins with a picture of the home life of Rolland. From 1930 onward 
he lived in retirement at Vézelay and those who wished to see him sought him there. 
When a friend entered his woodland house he received an exquisite welcome. ‘A 
stooping figure rose from an armchair and came forward with outstretched hand. He 
was a tall man with light-blue eyes looking out from under shaggy eyebrows with 2 
frank, open expression. His nose was slender, his lips delicate. Here was a Celt 
refined by fifteen centuries of culture.’ 

To entertain his guests in the evening, Rolland spontancously seated himself at the 
piano. Above all he preferred Beethoven, who, he told Claudel, had been his light 
for twenty years. When this elderly invalid played he recovered an amazing vigour. 
‘Inspired by his inward feeling the music gushed from his mouth in husky sounds, 
and from his hands which leaped and struck the keys. His whole body became 
possessed with a sacred motion which seemed a tide of human grief and joy.’ In 
music his many-sided, troubled nature found peace. ‘Since childhood’, he wrote in 
1930, ‘I have been a restless soul, too exposed to passions and ideas. It was never 
easy to find peace and harmony. My danger is to become absorbed in what I take up. 
I try to unite opposing forces, but the union cannot be accomplished without per- 
petual conflict of which I am the battlefield; and more than once I have been 
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hill overthrown!’ It was by music that he found the harmonious reconciliation of oppo- 


sites, of sensual violence and spiritual life, of grief and joy, of responsibility and 
liberty toward which, by so many ways and by so many blind-alleys, he had been 
struggling throughout his life. ; 

»— But as he grew older this musical harmony, so fugitive and fragile, gave place to 
ily @ another. He became interested in the Christianity whose practice he had abandoned 
since adolescence. Several friends have given accounts of this later stage of his 
spiritual pilgrimage. He read the Bible more than any other religious book; and 
when he was writing his Péguy he steeped himself in the Gospels. He especially 
loved St. Mark’s because of St. Peter’s ‘generosity and humility’. 

Some confidences given to an intimate on 27th April 1941 revealed the secret 
travail of his soul. Recalling his career of conflict and suffering he said: ‘I have 

from illusion to illusion. Trying to react against the one I fell into another. 
Perhaps illusion was necessary for my godless youth. It helped me to live, for from 
seventeen years of age I felt the burden of troubles to come. It was more than a 
presentiment; it was a vision of the wars which threatened to engulf Europe. I 
sought for help among the heroes, but by clinging to them I became imbued with 
their pride. It has left its mark upon my soul. How small those heroes seem to me 
now I see that truth is humility. Everything is there, in humility. We are so little; 
we do so little!” Then, as he went upstairs to his study: ‘Here I go again to start my 
paltry, useless toil.’ After a visit from Claudel in 1940 he and his wife repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer every day. A few hours before his death, when she asked him to say 
it once more he murmured: ‘I was already saying it for you when you were crying.’ 
The door was still closed to the eyes of his reason but not to his heart. 

In his youth Rolland’s Jansenist education had proved a poor and ineffective 
barrier against the combined assaults of passion, reason, and above all, of suffering. 
The sensitive child was racked with pain, and through all his life he bore the marks 
ofit. ‘I was a timid little boy,’ he said, ‘afraid of the cruelty of life. It bewildered me; 
but I made myself face up to the monster.’ ‘From the beginning I had perceived, 
like the mark of a red-hot iron, the immanence of Being (/’Etre) in me; and as a 
result I saw it in everyone and in everything.’ This obscure yet powerful sentiment 
of communion with the Universal was henceforth to animate a life which was full of 
intense effort to surmount the divisions of mankind and to realize the divinity within 
his own tumultuous self. He never gave way, though he was often tempted by 
discouragement. He said that his hardest years were from 1901 to 1906 when he was 
the victim of tuberculosis. His writings of that time represented the more stoical 
side of his nature. He wanted more light. He lived with his heroes Beethoven and 
Michelangelo. He wrote Jean Christophe both to maintain his own frail equilibrium 
and to try to bring together two peoples who were marching toward war. The tragedy 
of 1914 found him in Switzerland nursing his shattered health. It was there that he wrote 
his most discussed work, Au-dessus de la Mélée, in which he reveals a noble soul protes- 
ting against the lies and hatreds of which both sides were guilty. After the conflict 
he found a source of serenity in the Hindu mystics; but they could not retain a soul 
which was continually on the march. ‘Don’t think that India is my goal’, he said. “There 
is no goal here below. It is always farther on. I will never give up travelling, for the 
God of whom I am most certain is in that irresistible gravitation which carries me on.’ 

It led him gradually back to the religion of his childhood. In April 1929 he wrote 
to a friend that the Christian doctrines now appeared to him like ‘beautiful and potent 
symbols’. ‘But’, he added, ‘my nature is not adequate for the Christian faith.’ He 
had begun to read the great Catholic mystics from Ruysbroeck to St. John of the 
Cross, and was surprised to find in them that sense of the Unity and companionship 
with God which had so attracted him in the Hindus. 
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His anguish at the sight of human misery diverted him for a time from they 
explorations. He saw in Communism a tremendous effort to secure the well-being 
mankind and he became attached to it. Beyond the materialism of the theories he 
sought the spirituality of the attitude. He wrote in 1930: ‘I now feel reassured jp 
regard to the materialism of Russia. A people, a youth which imposes upon itself such 
sacrifices even for a material good, which they will not taste for themselves, but which 
the future will enjoy, is more truly idealist than the idealists of the West who only 
give it lip-service without sacrificing anything. Is not the ‘terrestrial well-being 
of others, purchased by absolute self-renunciation, very near to the realm of the spirit” 
But no conformity ever fettered his freedom, and when the Soviet troops entered 
Poland in 1940 he protested in a letter to Daladier. 

By this time political conflicts were losing their attraction for him. His soul was 
mounting above the fields of battle. Not that he is to be represented as a Christian 
believer in the strict sense of the term. He never adhered to the divinity of Christ, 
and if the interior life of the Church increasingly attracted him he never agreed to go 
by her way toward union with God. He dreamed of a kind of universal religion 
which would gather up in itself the best of all the faiths. “This is my religion’, hesaid, 

It was his human attachments which drew him nearest to his early faith. Ip 
September 1928 he wrote to a Catholic friend: ‘You are to be the bond linking me 
with the Catholicism with which my childhood was surrounded, and which has since 
let me wander, seek, struggle, and at last find, alone.’ He wrote in April 1929: ‘I am 
entirely open to God. My heart and mind are surrendered to Him and disarmed. 
They are what He has made them and I am their faithful guardian. On the day 
when He comes to recover and unravel them I shall say, ‘““Thank you”’.’ He returned 
again and again to this theme of sincerity. “That which is best in me — or not so 
bad — is surely my loyalty of spirit. I bow in advance before the unknown that 
awaits me and I assent to the judgement (even if it appears unjust to my human 
eyes) which could be made upon myself, my sufferings, my joys, my aspirations, 
and my errors.’ (22nd May 1929.) 

He was in truth the man of a will to which he always yielded himself. Doubtless 
he was not always able to distinguish between the appeals from on high and those 
which came from elsewhere — but at least from that universal and confused will 
which included both the carnal and the spiritual, the good and the evil, he never 
deliberately excluded the part of light. ‘Of all Christian sayings — which date 
farther back than Christ — that which sums up for me the teachings of religion is the 
Fiat Voluntas Tua. You can only arrive there by a whole lifetime of heroic effort; 
and even when the spirit is stabilized the flesh often rebels. I don’t answer for my 
own; but I answer for my mind. Fiat Voluntas . . . 1 have not the resource to be able 
to add with certainty Tua; yet sometimes I seem to have so fully lost myself in it that 
I do not feel it as distinct from my own, and in the depths of my being a voice says 
“‘mea’’.’ (1gth April 1929.) 

‘Can I not think’, concludes M. Beirnaert, ‘that the man who said to our Father 
in the evening of his life, ““Thy will be done,” was linking himself semiconsciously 
but truly with the eternal life toward which he journeyed? “There is no goal here 
below; it is always farther on’? Yes: always farther on, to the God who is Love; that 
love which surmounts all divisions because it is “‘all in all’’.’ 

Henry Hocartu 


JOHN WESLEY EDITS A NOVEL 


From my desk in Victoria University Library I look up to the shelves of the Richard 
Green collection of the works of the Rev. John Wesley and my eye is caught by the 
two volumes of The History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. They are fine volumes bound in 
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old leather and the paper is tough and white after 160 years. They were published in 
1781 when Wesley was seventy-eight. Charles Kingsley says in the preface to his own 
edition of the Fool of Quality or The History of Henry, Earl of Moreland, ‘one could regard 
with patience those who are rash enough to affirm that they have learnt from this 
book more which is pure, sacred and eternal, than from any book which has been 


published since Spenser’s Fairy Queen’. 
WESLEY AND FICTION 

Even among those who know Wesley well, not many are aware that he tried his 
hand at editing a novel. It is better known that stories have been written about him 
and other members of his family. Quiller-Couch wrote Hetty Wesley, and more re- 
cently Mrs. Marie Conway Oemler wrote The Holy Lover, a delightful novel based 
upon Wesley’ s own diary covering the period of his life in Georgia. It is the story of 
his unwise love affair with pretty Sophy Hopkey. We might add that Wesley’s own 
account of his relations with his nurse, Grace Murray, entitled ‘A narrative of a 
remarkable transaction in the early life of John Wesley’ is romantic — but not fiction. 

In Wesley’s day, fiction was in its infancy, the first English novel, Robinson Crusoe, 
having been written by Daniel Defoe when Wesley was a boy of sixteen. One may 
well suppose that young John pored over the exploits in the South seas — as many a 
boy has done since. Who can say that his desire to go to America, a little later, to 
preach to the Indians, was not fostered by such reading? It was later that Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollett began the trickling stream of fiction that today has broadened 
out into the flood of modern story-writing. 

In his thirties Wesley could have read Pamela (1740). This work by Richardson, 
the success of which was immediate, was followed closely by his others, Clarissa 
(1747-8) and The History of Sir Charles Grandison (1753-4). The moral tone of 
Richardson’s novels would appeal to Wesley. Two years after Pamela he would 
probably read the parody of it by Fielding: The History of the Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews and of his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams (1742). When Wesley was forty-five 
years of age he could have read Smollett’s first novel The Adventures of Roderick 
Random. This is hardly likely, however, for if he ever tried to read Smollett’s novels 
he would certainly do so with the same criticism recorded in his Journal of 
Thursday, 22nd April 1779. There he quotes from Smollett’s History of England 
with the comment: ‘Poor Dr. Smollett! thus to transmit to succeeding generations a 
whole heap of notorious falsehoods.’ This Wesleyan outburst was due to Smollett’s 
attack on the Methodists as of ‘weak minds seduced by the delusions of superstition’. 
Smollett also says ‘many thousands were infected with this enthusiasm by the 
endeavours of a few obscure preachers such as Whitfield and the two Wesleys’! 

While it is impossible to state, and unwise to guess, what Wesley may have read of 
the fiction of his day, his practical mind saw the significance of literature for the 
masses more clearly than most men. He not only attributed the retarding of religion 
to lack of reading, but began the distribution of cheap literature by the sale of penny 
pamphlets. He might from this be regarded as the step-father of our modern method 
of campaigning by pamphlet and Press. This means of enlightening the public 
mind had only recently come into vogue, and Wesley, realizing its possibilities, made 
full use of it in his religious work. To call it propaganda need not condemn it till, 
and unless, we have reason to condemn its purpose and doubt its honesty. Wesley 
himself was critical of the effect of novel-reading on the minds of young people. 


“THE FOOL OF QUALITY’ 
Fiction was then too new a thing to permit a true judgement of its value as a method 
of instruction. Of course Wesley’s interest was primarily religious, but could he have 
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52 NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
foreseen the trend of fiction in our day he would scarcely have had reason greatly tg 


modify his opinion, as expressed to a Miss Bishop' concerning the novel which he 


himself edited, The History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. ‘I would recommend’, he wrot, 
to her, ‘very few novels to young persons for fear they should be too desirous of more, ~ 
The want of novels may be supplied by well chosen histories.’ As to this novel jy 
particular, however, Wesley expressed the opinion that it is ‘one of the most beautify 
pictures that ever was drawn in the world; the strokes are so delicately fine, the 
touches so easy, natural, and affecting, that I know not who can survey it with tearley 
eyes, unless he has a heart of stone’. Wesley did in this work as he was accustomed ty 
do in other fields of literary activity, e.g. as in his Compendium of Natural Philosophy, 
he reduced in volume and rewrote the work of others. 


ABRIDGEMENT 


He abridged the original five volumes of Brooke to about two thirds of what was 
published in those five volumes, more to the satisfaction of the bookseller than of the 
judicious reader.’ Brooke’s five volumes, in larger type than that of Wesley’s, ran to 
about fifteen hundred pages, while Wesley’s two volumes contain about nine hundred 
and fifty pages, and Kingsley’s two volumes, published a century later, just over seven 
hundred. Wesley left out many uninteresting dialogues, trifling and ludicroy 
incidents, remarks upon the feudal government and a ‘great part of the mystic divinity 
as it is more philosophical than spiritual’.* 

Wesley sometimes improved Brooke’s sentence as, for example, where the latter says 
‘they put me into a covered kind of a waggon’, the former says ‘they put me intoa 
covered waggon’. He deleted sentences, paragraphs, or pages as his judgement dic. 
tated; for instance, he left out a description of a battle at sea between two ships, an 
account of sports as carried on in North Africa, and of conversations between women 
in a Mohammedan seraglio. In one case one hundred and forty pages of Brooke 
were boiled down to eighty-five pages by Wesley. Many of Wesley’s deletions were 
of fulsome religious expressions. In some cases these were expressions of a kind of 
theological preaching which offended Wesley. They remind one of the controversy 
carried on in Fletcher’s Checks to Antinomianism. For example, Brooke writes and 
Wesley deletes, ‘ . . . the humbling state of frequent and conscious lapses [into sin] is 
more eligible and tending to higher blessedness, than the firmness and rectitude of an 
unfallen angel, because it saps self-confidence and creaturely dependence and throws 
one wholly on the base that pillars up eternity’. In making such alterations in 
Brooke’s Fool of Quality Wesley incurred the wrath of Charles Kingsley, who observes 
that Wesley treated the Fool of Quality in a ‘Procrustean method by which he purged 
[it] of such passages as were not to his mind’. It may be said that Kingsley’s 
method of compressing Brooke was just as ‘Procrustean.’ In one case Kingley omitted 
a block of one hundred and twenty-five pages — the whole story of the escapades in 
Africa. Kingsley’s language, however, concerning Wesley and Richard Ryan, whom 
also he mentions in his preface to the Fool of Quality as one of Brooke’s biographers, 
does not indicate that he himself was by any means free from religious prejudice. 
To him Ryan was a ‘Romish compiler of Lives of Irish Worthies [who] thus vents his 
or his Methodist informers’ respectability on the matter’. Kingsley quotes Ryan as 
saying, that ‘during the greater part of his (Brooke’s) life his religious opinions 
approached what are called Methodistical, yet he uniformly supported the stage; 
nevertheless he lived more consistently than he wrote. No day passed in which he 
did not collect his family to prayer, and read and expounded the Scriptures to them 
with a clearness and fervency edifying and interesting.’ Kingsley comments: ‘A 

Groen, Works of John and Charles Waley, sumber 351. 
Wesley’s Introduction to History enry, Earl of Moreland, p. iv. 3 op. cit., p. vi. 
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atly toitrange phenomenon must Henry Brooke have been, throughout his life, to bigots 
and precisians of all denominations. I have not had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Richard Rye’s biography, a misfortune which is much softened to me by the 

of his quotations from it. Doubtless Brooke’s friends, had they, and not high 
heaven, had the making of Henry Brooke, would have treated him after the same 
Procrustean method as John Wesley treated the Fool of Quality, which he purged of 
such passages as were not to his mind.’ 

Kingsley’s prejudice is further in evidence in this same sarcastic paragraph in which 
he practically accuses Wesley of plagiarism. Wesley, he writes, published during the 
author’s life-time as the History of Harry, Earl of Moreland, a plan which was so com- 
etely successful, that country Wesleyans still believe their great prophet to have been 
himself the author of the book.’ The Rev. Richard Green, however, says The Fool of 
Quality was written by Mr. Councillor Henry Brooke, whose nephew, Mr. Henry 
Brooke, artist, was a devoted Methodist in Dublin, a personal friend and 
correspondent of Wesley and Fletcher. He has sometimes been mistaken for the 


‘an to author’. 

seven AUTHORSHIP 

crow It is true that Wesley does not mention the author’s name either on the title-page or 


in the preface. This was a common practice with Wesley. Green says he has been 
held to have committed an act of piracy in publishing the work without acknowledge- 
ment. But that he prepared this work with the full concurrency of the author is 
shown by the following extract from a letter addressed to Wesley by Mr. Henry Brooke, 
the nephew, and inserted in the Arminian Magazine:' ‘My uncle is deeply sensible of 
your very kind offer, and most cordially embraces it. He desires me to express the 
warmth of his gratitude in the strongest terms, and says he most cheerfully yields the 
volumes you mention to your superior judgement, to prune, erase, and alter as you 
please. He only wishes they could have had your eye before they appeared in public. 
But it is not too late yet. A second edition will appear with great advantage when they 
have undergone so kind a revisal. But he is apprehensive your time is so precious, and 
it may be too great an intrusion upon it, unless made a work of leisure and opportun- 
ity. Yet as you have proffered it, he will not give up the privilege, but hope leisure 
may be found for so friendly and generous a work.’ 

Kingsley gives some interesting details regarding Brooke, the author of the Fool of 
Quality.* His father was a ‘wealthy and worthy parson’. His son Arthur at one time 
served in the army in Canada. Brooke married his fourteen-year-old ward. The 
marriage was a happy one and his wife played an important role in his life. They had 
eighteen children. The illness and death of his wife in 1772 greatly affected Brooke 
inhis health, work, and outlook. “The fifth volume,’ says Kingsley, ‘seemingly pub- 
lished in 1770, is certainly inferior to the rest, and without seeing in it, as some have 
done, only “the magnificent ruins of genius”, one may judge from it that his noble 
intellect was failing rapidly, even before the loss of his wife which gave the death blow 
alike to heart and brain. Nevertheless, even in it are deep and beautiful thoughts, on 
theology and political economy; and in his decadency, Henry Brooke is still in advance 
of his age, preaching truths which are now accepted by most educated Englishmen, 
and other truths which will be accepted by them ere long.’ Kingsley might have 
recognized and acknowledged that Wesley in rewriting and publishing this work in 
his day was also ahead of his time. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE WORK 
In reading the story today one will notice that characters follow certain customs 
2 Kingsley’s Introduction to The Fool of Quality, pp. x, xliv. 


1 1787, pp. 160-1. 
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which under modern conditions would be exceptional; for example, frequently ¢ 
person kneels to another, kissing is common both between men and between me 
and women, crying and ‘bursting into tears’ is not unusual, as also ‘running throug 
with the sword’. There are also odd spellings, such as ‘Thulleries’ for “Tuelleriey 
Slang expressions are found, such as ‘jakes’, ‘hung on the jar’, and ‘boy of 


expected Wesley to reproduce the parts where sex is played up as it is in many placy 
in the work — in one or two cases shockingly. Perhaps the answer is that he wa Es 
frankly portraying the people of his day. 


history or fiction, that the names of many characters possess certain similarities jy 
beginning or ending, which makes it difficult to keep them clearly distinguished from 
chapter to chapter; e.g. Clement and Clinton, Fenton and Fielding, Phoebe, Peggy 
and Aggy, Eloisa and Louisa. Regarding the plot, Kingsley observed that it 4 
extravagant as well as ill-woven, and broken, besides, by episodes as extravagant a 
itself. The morality is Quixotic, and practically impossible. The sermonizing 
whether theological or social, is equally clumsy and obtrusive. Without artistic 
method, without knowledge of human nature and the real world, the book can 
never have touched many hearts, and can touch none now.’ And yet it was of this 
work that he concluded his preface by saying: ‘So go forth once more, brave book, 
as God shall speed thee; and wherever thou meetest whether in peasant or peer, 
with a royal heart, tender and true, magnanimous and chivalrous, enter in and dwell 
there; and help its owner to become (as thou canst help him) a Man, a Christian, 
and a Gentleman, as Henry Brooke was before him.’ 

It was of this Fool of Quality that Wesley said (in words similar to those in which 
twenty years before he had commended his publication of a Survey of the Wisdom of 
God in Creation) :* ‘the most excellent in its kind of any I have seen, either in English, 
or any other language.’ 

F. Louts BARBER 
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ECONOMICS AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Tue objective of any science is to discover truths which, when found, can be applied 
by man in a rearrangement of the existing patterns of material resources or human 
relationship, to his ultimate benefit. Man’s propensity, however, for selfish use of 
his power to apply these truths, counteracts the benefits he should derive, with 
boomerang effect, and that which constitutes a blessing to some, becomes a curse to 
others. To illustrate this, one need only instance the tragedy of little children maimed 
and killed in their thousands, on roads designed for horse traffic only, owing to 
man’s misuse of the power conferred on him by the rapid development of the 
internal-combustion engine. This instance also serves to emphasize the inter- 
dependence of all the sciences, which unfortunately have a tendency to confine their 
achievements in strait-jackets of specialized application. A true co-ordination of 
harmonious development in motor-engineering and road-engineering, for example, 
would have had the effect of restricting man’s scope for misuse, while greatly 
extending his scope for advantageous use, of the powers conferred on him. 

The ultimate test of scientific success would seem to be the creation of advantageous 
use in each and evgqry sphere of activity affected by it, and the power it confers on 
each and every individual to attain to a fuller and happier life. This, in turn, will 
demand a far wider education of mankind than has been known hitherto, in the ethics 


1 Compare Preface to Natural Philosophy 1763, p. iv, 2. 
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of the use Of that power. Thus, in the sphere of economic activity, mankind will 


Amtruths’ in the best interests of all his fellow men, and in so doing, increasingly discern 
’Ithe relationship of that daily ‘busyness’ of life, to his own spiritual mission in the 
orld. It is the purpose of this article to endeavour to indicate, by relation to the 
ighest teaching of the christian ethic, that there is in = economic thought, 


science of lecosumne to the divine naiiee of the Sermon on the Mount would appear 

{ato be paradoxical, if not impertinent, for, while the one, as expounded in voluminous 
writings, is rooted in the earth, and man’s inter-relationship in regard to the produce 
thereof, the other, in a few terse beautiful sentences, portrays the very foundations of 
man’s spiritual blessedness. Yet, how pertinent and vital both are to that good 
management of our individual lives, as members of a vast community of peoples, 
which is the ultimate aim of every man and woman of goodwill. 

Economists have preached the gospel of the ‘profit-motive’ as the driving force 
behind all commercial activity, but men, to excuse their greed, debased the gold of 
human enterprise in man’s desire for achievement, to the tinsel of a mere corporeal 
desire for personal financial gain, and ‘good business’ became the accepted term for 
the means whereby that desire was fulfilled. Nevertheless, there are signs today, in 
several quarters, of rebellion against this mammonistic measuring of efficiency and 
success in business, while some regard the profit motive as definitely immoral. It is 
not the ‘motive-force’, however, but man’s ‘misapplication’ of the dynamic power it 
generates, that causes distress and suffering in a ‘world of plenty’, and, so far as can 
be judged, future economy will aim at harnessing that power for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a steady development of improved social conditions, instead of allowing it to 
run to waste in a sea of economic chaos, where troughs of depression follow waves of 
inflation with increasing rapidity. The highest form of profit incentive ever conceived, 
as expressed in the Sermon on the Mcunt, is entirely divorced from thought of material 
gain, but is, nevertheless, related to man’s craving for satisfying achievement, for 
those who truly ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness’ are impelled to so govern their 
lives that they may profit by receiving complete spiritual satisfaction. 

Economic truths are mainly discovered by a diligent study of statistics presenting 
the facts of experience, scientifically arranged, to reveal the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes attending man’s activities in various spheres of life. There is an impulse 
behind this research deeper than the mere desire for knowledge of the ‘how, where, 
and when’ of economic experience — the desire to ensure for future generations 
actual records that will enable them to avoid the pitfalls revealed. This deeper 
impulse will tend to engender in the minds of those who have suffered loss, a sense of 
personal recompense in the knowledge of the sure fulfilment of that desire, for their 
sons and daughters. Cannot there be discerned here a glimmer of relationship to the 
divine promise, ‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted’? 

The war has had a shattering effect on many of the old shibboleths of the economic 
world, and those who formerly believed in them, now chastened in spirit, are realizing 
the primary need for international co-operation and brotherhood, if man is to truly 
inherit the earth to his everlasting benefit. Is there not in this trend of economic 
thought a certain, if reluctant, awareness of the spiritual truth, ‘Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth’? 

Great hopes of speedy relief and orderly rehabilitation being granted to the 
countries ravaged by the aggressors are centred in the planned economy of UNRRA. 
To possess the right to call upon the generosity of the whole world, equitably dis- 
tributed, and organized to give help of the right kind where it is most needed, will 
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surely seem to those peoples who have for so long ‘been persecuted for righteousnesy’ 
sake’ as though to them at last ‘belongs the Kingdom of Heaven’. 


There are some who believe the fundamental causes of the war to be of an economic 
nature, and therefore capable of eradication by economic means. They argue that this 


last war was the culminating conflagration of a volcanic upheaval (merely damped fi 


down for the space of the twenty years between the two wars), arising from the 
increasingly unbearable stresses imposed by an obsolete economy, suitable eno 
for the spacious days of nineteenth-century commerce, but wholly unfitted to control, 
by timely correction, the increasing impetus of modern economic activity. It js 
certainly significant that those who seek to promote a lasting peace, worthy of the 
sacrifices being made for a better world, envisage that world as one in which national 
and international economies will be properly related and stabilized, in such a manner 
as to encompass a mutual progression and improvement throughout the world. Sucha 
vision of economic peace may seem to ignore the ‘peace of the spirit’, but, do not 
these inner promptings that urge the rearrangement of existing patterns of economic 
activity, to promote improved human relationships, themselves witness to man’; 
desire for that higher spiritual peace envisaged in the promise ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God’? 

The economist of today is greatly exercised in his mind as to the best means of 
ensuring a decent and steadily improving standard of life. For the majority this 
probably implies increasing opportunities to share and enjoy the produce of the earth, 
in an atmosphere of improving social conditions and amenities. Others, on the other 
hand, more deeply appreciative of man’s future need, will interpret it as ‘a secking 
after the maximum standard obtainable of equal opportunity for the physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual growth of each individual member of the community’. If, by 
international arrangement the nations are able to assist each other in implementing 
the latter interpretation, one of the major causes of war, the appalling disparities in 
national standards of life, will be on the way to being eliminated. The economist, by 
reason of the nature of his science, will be restricted in the main to promoting 
opportunities for economic expansion only. This in itself would be a worthy contri- 
bution to the major combined effort directed to achieving complete harmony in the 
relationships of individuals, one to another, and, if it were truly co-ordinated with all 
the other efforts made to that end, there would become apparent in all international 
activities an understanding and acknowledgement of the precept: ‘Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall receive mercy.’ 

How often have the warnings of far-sighted economists been ignored and ridiculed 
in the name of political expediency. In the chaos of the war’s aftermath a similar 
danger, from those merely ‘jockeying for position’ will arise, and it will be the duty of 
all those who realize that national frontiers are becoming no more than parish 
boundaries, to maintain, in face of all the cynicism and ridicule, their pleading for a 
truly international economy, based on the brotherhood of man. ‘Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you . . . for so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you.’ 

The growth of the individualistic businesses of the nineteenth century, in which 
working conditions were so often of minor account, into the modern self-contained 
units of today, with their multifarious interests and ramifications, has given rise to a 
new state of relationship between employers and employed, and in particular a new 
class of ‘managers’ has arisen, to whom the countless shareholders owning the capital 
of the business delegate control. It is quite evident the ‘manager’ has come to stay, 
and the quality of his influence on the lives of the workpeople he controls is of great 
and growing importance. To be successful he will not only require organizing ability, 
but a true knowledge and sure judgement of the men and women for whose welfare 
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he is responsible. Let him but see in each and every one of them that divine spark 
which every one of us possesses, and act accordingly, though he may have to dis- 
cipline them for mortal failings, he will certainly receive a whole-hearted response to 
his call for service and good work. What an opportunity there is here to have revealed 
in the daily life of the factory, the wonderful promise of ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God’. 

One of the objectives of economic science for the future betterment of mankind 
will be the elimination, as far as possible, of conditions of poverty and destitution. 
This does not mean there would be no more ‘poor’, for, however high the standard of 
life attained, there would always be individuals ‘comparatively poor’ in physical 
strength, intellect, or spirit. By the removal, however, of that gnawing fear of want 
or destitution, they would find cc ntentment and a peaceful mind in the larger oppor- 
tunity thus granted to them for an increasing appreciation of those bountiful gifts, of 
far greater worth than all the treasures in the realm of mammon, which are for ever free 
toall. Is there not in this a glimmering of that great truth ‘Blessed are the poor in 
girit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven’. 

The trend of economic thought during the last hundred years, from the complacent 
laissez-faire of the 1850’s—through the disillusionment of the 1920’s —to the 
present growing realization of the close relationship of economic policy and christian 
principle, is vividly exemplified in the following quotations: 

1850 ‘It is curious to observe how, through the wise and beneficent arrangement 
of Providence, men thus do the greatest service to the public, when they are 


king thinking of nothing but their own gain’ (From Easy Lessons in Money Matters 
intel- for the Use of Young People, published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
f, by Knowledge). 

nting § i923 John Maynard Keynes, writing in his Tract on Monetary Reform, quotes the 


above extract when referring to the growth of wealth during the nineteenth 
century, and, with fine scorn, then remarks, ‘God and Mammon were 
reconciled. Peace on earth to men of good means’. 

1943 ‘We need an understanding of economic consequences (at present possessed 
by less than one in a thousand), and of the consequences of infringement of 
Christian principles, to bring about the conversion of the monetary and 
spiritual cynics. And the two are nearer to each other than is generally 
imagined’ (From the leading article in The Accountant on ‘International 
Monetary Agreement’). 

Dare we hope that, out of the ‘Blood, and the Tears, and the Sweat’, there will arise, 
in the years to come, as an essential contribution to man’s ultimate ‘profit’ in a fuller life, 
an internationally accepted economy, acknowledging by its policy, an understanding 
of the fundamental and everlasting ‘truths’ expressed in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Not only should we dare to hope but, now we have beaten the enemy into submis- 
sion, uproot his pagan doctrines from the earth, and boldly go forward to design and 
construct an economy in true harmony with man’s spiritual life. 

Ws. E. Spruce 


TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY 


To all Caledonia’s sons — wherever they may be — 25th January is one of the 
greatest days of the year. On that day in the year 1759 Scotland’s national bard, 
Robert Burns, was born at Alloway, near the Bridge of Doon, Ayrshire; and on that 
day the Poet’s ‘Immortal Memory’ is toasted and honoured in a thousand and one 
Burns’s Clubs throughout the world. 

What kind of a man was this ‘ploughman-poet’ who gained and still retains such a 
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hold upon the affections of his countrymen? What were the ideals which inspired }j 
matchless songs? And what are the outstanding marks of his character? Let us loo 
at Burns the Man, rather than at Burns the Poet! 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
As might be expected, Robert Burns held advanced political and social ideals, }, 
lived in days when civil and political liberty, and individual freedom, had yet to} 
won. Asa boy he had seen his father — a devout, honest, industrious peasant farm 
— oppressed by an inhuman landlord, until the ‘dauntless heart that fear’d no huma 
pride’ was broken, only to find relief in premature death. 

No wonder Burns became inspired by a flaming indignation against social injustig 
and carried away by an overpowering zeal for the well-being of his fellowmen. 
of his greatest songs naturally express an urge to greater freedom, and more toleration 
one toward another, and to a higher conception of life. 

He strove to emancipate the peasantry from serfdom; he stoutly advocated huma, 
equality and social justice; and his poems and songs helped to create the social anj 
political atmosphere out of which the Socialism of Robert Owen grew. Owen, the 
father of British Socialism, was twenty-five when Robert Burns died in 1796. We ca 
hardly call Burns a Socialist in the accepted sense: he was certainly no revolutionary, 
given to conspiracies and revolts. 

Burns possessed a great spirit of independence; he believed, as others have done, that 

poverty had its compensations. He was splendidly immune from the limitations o 
envy and covetousness, and he had no desire to exchange places with people of 
wealth and title. Even at Edinburgh, when being idolized by rich and learned 
patrons, he was not spoiled by the universal homage. No thought of forsaking his 
original calling seems to have entered his head; for when the applause and flattery 
had died away he returned home in all his native dignity and independence. 
_ Allied with this spirit of independence Burns cherished a strong sense of human brothe- 
hood. This was based upon his appreciation of the intrinsic value of the individual 
man. Knowing as he did the difficulties and burdens of human life, he became the 
poet of an overflowing humanity: he had a tremendous feeling for the rights of in- 
dividual hearts and souls and for pride of self. At the same time he helped to break 
down the barriers between classes by preaching that all men were brothers. His 
concern was for the good of all mankind. 

Though Burns was a true patriot — the very incarnation of his country — and his 
political creed included a reasoned, spirited, and sane nationalism, he proclaimed a 
true, not a false, democracy. He held aloft the banner of international peace and 
co-operation — an ideal voiced by many poets, but by none with a stronger appeal to 
our hearts. Through the dark clouds of misunderstanding and selfishness he saw the 
coming of a new and better world. 

These then — independence, democracy, brotherhood, peace, the worth and 
dignity of the individual man — are the mighty social and political ideals which 
actuated the Scottish bard. They are characteristically expressed in his lines: ‘ls 
there, for honest poverty.’ 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea-stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 
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Then let us pray that come it may — 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


HIS TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER 


A true estimate of Burns’s character is essential to a sympathetic understanding of his 
message. In this respect a striking change has taken place in the critical attitude of 
Burns students compared with two generations ago. Numerous incidents in his 
short but eventful life have often been grossly misconstrued and misunderstood, 
especially in the popular mind. This was mainly the fault of his earlier biographers, 
whose custom it was to heighten the emphasis upon certain details of his conduct in 
order to draw a moral for their readers. One recent commentator puts it none too 
forcibly when he declares: ‘probably no man’s memory was ever more unjustly dealt 
with than the memory of Robert Burns.’ 

The poet possessed a highly emotional temperament: he was a man of vivid and varied moods, 
who lived in each mood as it held him, with a passionate intensity seldom equalled. This fact 
partly accounts for (though it does not excuse) his frequent transgressions against the 
accepted moral and religious standards. Though, if he is to be judged at all, it must 
be by the prevailing code of his own generation and not by that of our day. 

Again, we are told that Burns was a man of abnormal powers of imagination: his active 
vivid, flaming imagination gave light and heat and colour to all he saw. mp aera arbi 
stand out in bright, blazing relief; or sink into seas of gloomy shadow. Thus with 
unruly emotions and a powerful imagination it is easy to believe that Burns exper- 
ienced life’s joys with an almost celestial felicity; but the same characteristics would 
put a cruel edge and a piercing point on all his sorrows. 


BURNS’S SHORTCOMINGS 


were those common to the coarse age in which he lived: he was but a creature of his 
period — a more or less normal person, with obvious flaws in his conduct and perhaps 
a little more of original sin than some others. In the eighteenth century, drunkenness 
and swearing were so prevalent among certain classes as to be almost universal. To 
get drunk in a tavern was a natural, if not always an intended, consequence of 
entering one; and swearing was thought to be the mark and right of a ‘gentleman’. 
As Lord Cockburn once put it: ‘Nobody who had not seen them could now be made 
to believe how many gentlemen there were.’ 

Admittedly, Burns fell far short of perfection in matters of self-discipline: he ‘knew 
always how to think but not always how to live’. In his personal conduct and his 
numerous ‘love affairs’ he exercised little conscience or self-restraint; but on account 
of his unbounded talent and immense personal charm his way would be beset by the 
greater temptations. His very nature was capable of unusual frankness and sociability, 
making him readily responsive to the lavish féting of his wealthy Edinburgh patrons. 

The late Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan), the distinguished Scottish author and 
man of letters, helped us greatly toward a right estimate of the poet’s qualities. 
Burns, he said, ‘was commonly depicted as a slave to vital emotions, a mere piece of 
moral flotsam and jetsam, sinking in the end to a drunkard’s grave. A more serious 
and patient and scholarly study . . . had very much altered that picture.’ 
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‘Today we realized’ (in the words of the same authority) ‘the essential reasonabl, 
ness and decency of Burns, his gallantry, his strong self-respect and his fastidioy 
ane We knew that immortal songs could not be written by a neurotic weakling 

. We no longer attempted to draw morals from Burns’s life, and he would be a boli 
man who would dare to wag a finger at Burns. . .. The better we understood Burns; 
life, the less we should be in any mood to condemn or condone: we should be mon 
likely to uncover the head as though we were on sacred ground.’ 

There are also Lord Roseberry’s famous words: ‘Let us glory in his strength and lk 
comforted in his weakness; and when we thank heaven for the inestimable gift of 
Burns we do not need to remember wherein he was imperfect. . .. Mankind is helped 
in its progress almost as much by the study of imperfections as by the contemplation 
of perfection.” Dean Stanley went much farther when he spoke of Burns as ‘a wig 
religious teacher’. 

As far as contemporary religion was concerned, Robert Burns was undoubtedly 
a backslider, a scoffer, and a scorner; but the Scottish Church of the late eighteenth 
century was in a lifeless and anemic state. Burns did not ridicule the Christian Faith 
or its Founder: what he hated and despised were the hypocrisy and bigotry in the 
religion of the time. He attacked superstition and certain Calvinistic doctrines, such 
as predestination and the fear of hell. A good claim might be made that his writing 
promoted, and did not obstruct, the cause of true religion. 

His ‘Epistle to the Reverend John M‘Math’, a friend and adviser, reflects the poet's 
own attitude: 

All hail, ee maid divine! 


To inline false friends of thine 
Can ne’er defame thee. 


No student of Burns’s poetry, especially some of his beautiful prayers, would deny 


that he understood the meaning of spiritual religion, even if, like so many other people, 
he failed to live up to it. 


HIS REDEEMING VIRTUES 


Burns shows himself to have been possessed of many noble virtues; he displayed rare 
qualities of soul that go far to atone for his sins and follies. The pathway of his pilgrim 
soul was dark, very dark at times; but it was leading him toward the dawn, and the 
good within him never ceased to strive. Indeed, during his latter years at Ellisland, 
he probably came nearer to the Light than many of his contemporaries in pulpit and 
pew. He could write: ‘Fain would I say, “Forgive my foul offence”, Fain promise 
never more to disobey . . .’ — but he feared he might not withstand the test. 


Who knows the heart? ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its varied tone, 
Each spring its various bias; 

Then, at the balance, let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it, 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


There was about Robert Burns a marked candour and sincerity, a scrupulous, open honesty 
with himself and others. He had to endure the pursuit of the hell-hounds ‘Regret’, 
‘Remorse’, and ‘Shame’; but he had the courage to know and see and declare 
himself. If he was no saint, he was certainly no hypocrite. Few writers have 
revealed their own faults and failings in their works as Burns has done. Practically 
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ing that can be levelled against his character has been recorded by his 


n pen. 

Sats wide popularity, said Carlyle, implies some rare excellence in his works — 

nd what is that excellence? This is his answer: “The excellence of Burns is, indeed, 
among the rarest: whether in poetry or in prose; but at the same time, it is plainly and 
easily recognized — his sincerity, his indisputable air of truth.’ F 

He displayed also, to a striking degree, the virtues of a deep sympathy and a 

us charity. Those soft brown eyes of his testified to a pity and concern for 
everything that had life, down to the timorous field mouse and the modest mountain 
daisy. During those twenty-seven years spent on the verge of poverty, Burns learned 
the common cares and burdens of his countrymen. His wide love went out not only to 
mankind but to the beasts and the birds; while suffering never failed to strike a 
sympathetic chord in his heart. 

Again, Robert Burns typified that simplicity and naturalness which not infrequently belongs 
to the greater souls — that childlike heart which gives a deeper understanding than comes through 
the more artificial feelings of ordinary men. He could laugh, and play, and sing, and 
discover the worth of life’s humblest things. This quality of childlikeness has enabled 
him to enrich the lives of others. 

To the poet’s lasting credit be it said that this simplicity and naturalness remained 
with him throughout his career. When he was raised to the pinnacle of fame, dined 
and wined by the aristocracy, and honoured by the leading literary lights of his time, 
Burns remained unspoiled through the universal homage and went back without 
regret to the simple life of the farm. 

Lastly, we mention his sense of humour. Burns’s gaiety has often been depreciated 
because of the brooding melancholy which never seems far away — but he had a 
reputation as a wit before any of his poems were published, and in many of his songs 
and epigrams and poems real humour is mingled with the satire and sarcasm. What 
a subtle compliment is paid by Burns to the Fifeshire schoolmaster for whose grave 
he composed the following epitaph: 

Here lie Willie Michie’s banes, 

O Satan! when ye tak him, 
Gie him the schoolin’ o your weans, 
_ For clever deils he’ll mak ’em. 

These then — Sincerity, Simplicity, Sympathy, Humour — are some of the out- 
standing marks of Burns’s character! Perhaps they partly explain why his birthday 
is the most memorable day in the Scottish year, and why in one sense he is easily the 
most popular poet of the modern world. Thus again on 25th January his countrymen 
will foregather in every land under the sun to honour his memory. Whether or not 
such full-fledged hero-worship is justified is a question no one other than a Scotsman 
would care to answer. 

BENJAMIN RICHARDS 


Editorial Comments 


The Coming Test 
In a recent collection of brilliant essays, A. L. Rowse writes of “The Rhythm of 
English History’. After pointing out ‘the paradox of an outward conservatism with 
a continuing capacity for inner change and development’, he maintains that English 
history, dynamic enough though without ‘the staccato rhythm’ of some countries 
1 The English Spirit, A. L. Rowse (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
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has been inwardly flexible and changing. Our conception of constitutional mon 


emerged from a period of civil war, and subsequent political experiments which = 


included the establishment of a Parliamentary Republic and a military Protg, 


torate. It has provided the great English family with a symbolic head, quite distingt 


from political leadership. “The monarchy’, he says, ‘serves the indispensable purpoy 
of giving us continuity and at the same time flexibility.’ 

Today there are many who are deeply concerned about the new phase in oy 
national life. Before one is tempted to link change with decay in judging futur 


developments it is well to look at immediate happenings in their true perspective 
Here, Mr. Rowse’s rhythmic survey helps us. The English Revolution of 1688 wall. 


‘a victory for constitutional flexibility and change — it kept the possibility of futuy 
development open’. It was undoubtedly this capacity for accepting changing 
circumstance and seeking progressive development which saved Britain from th 


evils of dictatorship, and wholesale destructiveness in the process of revolutionary ff. | 


upheaval. Napoleonic wars and the Industrial Revolution were met by a flexibility 
of political institutions which made possible a slow but steady extension of the 
franchise ending in our own day in universal suffrage. Hotheads sneered, and talked 
of the English gift of compromise, but their ruthlessness achieved far less in the inter. 
ests of the true democracy than did the wholesale sabotaging of institutions which 
were out of date. Through the last three hundred years of our history it has become 
increasingly plain that our capacity and willingness to adapt is one of our mos 
priceless possessions. This is probably why a considerable proportion of the electorate, 


though surprised, even shocked, by the decision of the majority at the Gener. 


Election, still waits hopefully and expectantly — anxious indeed to see ‘fair play 
for the side which is batting on a difficult wicket. This is not the first ‘surprise’ in 
English history, and the English people will be untrue to their best tradition if they 
stiffen into an unnatural rigidity on the one hand, or clamour for the destruction of 


some parts of the living organism as though all were dead and past the miracle of 
growth. It is a moment of transition, but we believe, with Mr. Rowse, that the 
strength and flexibility of the English political system will stand the strain. 


Labour and Learning 

The Arabs have a proverb which runs, ‘I a Pasha and you a Pasha; who’s going to 
drive the donkey?’ Salutary though this may be in reminding us that we cannot all 
be officers, it is not a logical argument against universal education. The intellectual 
development of the driver may threaten the Pasha, but it need not eliminate thos 
who drive! 

It is incredible that there should still be men who look askance at the ever. 
widening opportunities for adult education for the people as a whole. The work 
begun fifty years ago by Dr. Mansbridge, the founder of the Workers Educational 
Association, was intended to bring the Universities into contact with working people. 
In the present attempt to establish an Endowment Fund of £100,000, the Association 
is justified by its past achievement and its immediate opportunity. At the outbreak 
of war more than a thousand tutorial classes, part of a three-years’ course of study of 
University standard, were attended by evening students. Last year 23,703 students 
were enrolled in more than 1,300 such classes. Many other courses were offered and 
the Workers Educational Association now numbers 81,000 students altogether. This, 
in itself, is an amazing achievement, and a most valuable contribution to the educa- 
tional institutions of our land. In the words of Dr. Mallon who has done so much to 
further the work: ‘Students of the W.E.A. classes are not offered diplomas or degrets 
or even the inducement that the classes will improve their economic position. Their 
studies are non-vocational and are intended to deepen interest in social questions 
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> During the last six years the Association has played a noble 
art in rep to provide courses for men and women on active service, including 
ose in the Women’s Land Army, in Civil Defence, and in hostels attached to 


It is with considerable confidence, based on such a record, that the new venture is 
ing launched. It is intended to enlarge the staff and to establish more centres 
quipped with class-rooms, reading-rooms and common-rooms. These are natural 
and necessary developments of a movement which, non-party and non-sectarian, has 
had to do much of its work with improvised or temporary accommodation. The most 
interesting part of the proposal is that which plans a memorial to Dr. Temple, the 


involved. The Ministry of Education, the Universities, Local Education Authorities, 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and religion in a non-sectarian sense are all 
combined in ‘building this bridge between labour and learning. It will not make us 
all officers, but it will help to make us intelligent citizens, eager to build and aware 
the plan! 


Protestants in Japan 

There are pessimists who talk of war and its aftermath in general terms, switching 
their argument from century to century with a small regard for fundamental changes 
in man’s attitude to war itself. However perplexing and disappointing the inter- 
national situation may seem today, it is certain that more people desire peace than at 
any other time in the history of the world. Much progress has been made toward the 
permanent outlawry of war. 

It is significant that within a short time of the cessation of hostilities leaders of the 
Christian Churches in the Allied countries were in direct communication with 
representatives of the Protestant Churches in enemy territory. On 19th October, for 
example, a delegation left the United States of America to meet members of the 
Protestant Church in Japan. They went with the official approval of President 
Truman and General MacArthur. Their purpose was to study the problem of reliefand 
rehabilitation as far as it concerned the Churches of Japan, and to talk with Japanese 
Christians on the main issues which confront the whole Christian Church today. 

The deputation included Dr. Douglas Horton of New York, Chairman of the 
American Committee for the World Council of Churches; Bishop James Chamberlain 
Baker of Los Angeles, Chairman of the International Missionary Council; Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk of New York, Executive Secretary of the Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches; and Dr. Luman 
J. Shafer of New York, Chairman of the Japan Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. 

President Truman, in a letter to Dr. Horton, chairman of the deputation, expressed 
his personal gratification that the visitation of the American churchmen to Japan 
was under way. The President said: 


I am happy to know that the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the Foreign Missions Conference of North America will send a 
deputation to Japan for the purpose of conferring with Japanese Christians. 

In my opinion, if Japan is to evolve into a peacetul nation, with an international 
as against a nationalistic outlook, she must understand and appreciate the religious 
forces of the world. As General MacArthur so well stated following the surrender 
of Japan on 2nd September 1945: “The problem basically is theological and in- 
volves a spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human character that will 
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synchronize with our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature, and jj 
material and cultural developments of the past two thousand years. It must be of 
the spirit if we are to save the flesh.’ 
Your deputation should in a large measure aid in solving this fundamen 
problem facing Japan. 
According to Dr. Horton the primary purpose of the visit, which was officially 
approved by the Federal Council and the Foreign Missions Conference, was to reney 
spiritual fellowship with Japanese Christians ‘as a first step toward re-establishing §. 
unity among Christians of the East and West and toward healing the divisions caused 
by the war’. 
The deputation is an outgrowth of the memorable conference of Japanese and 
American Christians held at Riverside, California, in April 1941. It was ther 
agreed that representatives of American Churches should return the visit of the 
Japanese Christians. The war intervened and these plans were abandoned. 
The Japanese public was certainly impressed by the whole happening. The 
Emperor received the deputation as did the Premier, the Minister of Education, the 
Minister of Public Welfare, and the Foreign Minister. 
Kagawa, vigorously organizing evangelistic campaigns and relief work, is doing al] 
he can to strengthen the Social Democratic Party. 
Perhaps the most impressive reaction was that expressed in an editorial in the 
Nippon Times: 


The present visit to Japan of four prominent religious leaders, comprising 
a deputation representing the Protestant Churches of America, is a matter 
which should interest the Japanese public no less than the Japanese Christians. For, 
although the avowed purpose of this deputation is to re-establish contact with the 
Japanese Christians and to survey the general post-war religious situation in Japan, 
the influence of such visitors will far transcend mere matters of Church policy. The 
work of this deputation is bound to make a significant first milestone on the road 
of Japan’s return to the international fellowship of peace-minded peoples. 


We congratulate Dr. Van Kirk and his colleagues on making not merely a gesture 
but a foundation on which the Japanese Christian Church can be rebuilt. Who shall 
limit the influence of such rebuilding on the whole nation? 

It is significant that so soon after the cessation of hostilities such a deputation should 
go to Japan with official commendation. Those despondent students of religiow 
statistics who are convinced that the Church no longer counts in public affain 
might consider this circumstance and its bearing on their sweeping generalizations 
and dismal conclusions. 

According to Dr. Horton there were 1,931 Protestant churches in Japan in 1940, 
with an aggregate membership of 233,463. In 412 Christian educational institutions 
there were 51,412 children and students enrolled. “The influence of these churches 
and institutions is disproportionately larger than their numbers indicate,’ said 
Dr. Horton before his departure. The result of the four weeks’ visit has certainly 
confirmed his statement. Le 

In spite of wrecked cities, and the bitterness of complete defeat, the Japanex 
Christians welcomed the deputation eagerly. ‘The reception’, says Dr. Van Kirk, 
‘was a deeply moving experience.’ The visit was described as ‘a welcome adventure §, 
in cecumenical fellowship’. 

As a result of the air offensive it was discovered that about 25 per cent of the 
Christian churches had been wholly or partially destroyed. Only nine out of one 
hundred and fifty-four in Tokyo remained intact. Notwithstanding the devastation 
and the consequent dispersal of congregations, conferences were held in Tokyo, 
Nagoya, and Kyoto. Representatives came from Kobe and Osaka. For the most part 
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the Japanese Christians expressed an eagerness to rebuild their churches and intensify 
their efforts to evangelize Japan. Some few churches and schools had been influenced 
by by military pressure to curtail their Christian teaching and emphasize the national 
. When one realizes that the total number of Christians, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, was not more than 400,000 out of a population of 80,000,000 it is astonishing 
that the defections were so few. 
In his most encouraging and able report Dr. Van Kirk summarizes the situation 
in the following passage: 
These Christians were harassed by the military police and bounded by the 
‘thought’ police. They were spied upon, gossiped about, and ridiculed by a war- 
indoctrinated public. That the Christian community is today not only intact, 
but vigorously alive, is a tribute to the loyalty and steadfastness with which, in the 
main, it adhered to its convictions. Now that the war is over and the military 
influence is being liquidated, the opinion is widespread that Christianity in Japan 
is confronted with an unprecedented opportunity to demonstrate its superiority 
over Buddhism and Shintoism. The deputation is recommending that a small 
initial group of missionaries be sent to Japan as quickly as possible. 


Religion and Youth 

The rise and development of the Youth Club has given considerable anxiety to 
many religious people. There has been a feeling that too often the Youth Leader has 
been inclined to thin down the religious content of his programme in order that he 
may not frighten away part of his constituency or forfeit some financial support 
granted on certain conditions. There is some justification for the criticism of ‘mere 
dub religion’, but it is not always informed. As Canon Cockin recently pointed out 
there is urgent need for ‘bridge building’ between the life of the club and youth 
centre and that of religious institutions, since this vague something defined as ‘club 
loyalty’ is often the only kind of religion youth is getting. 

The series of broadcasts given under the title “To Start You Talking’ have been a 
revelation to many people. Whatever may be one’s general verdict on them they 
have at least shown us how youth makes his initial approach to some of the problems 
of life in this disordered world. The need for definite moral standards has been made 
obvious in the discussion groups to whose conversation we have been allowed to listen. 
Even when youth, with an instinctive sense of fair-play, says, “Very well — what has 
religion got to say?’ it is essential that the Church should be ready and eager to 
present with infinite patience, the Christian way of life so that it offers them a clue 
to the meaning of life. Religion, suddenly introduced into a pagan atmosphere, 
must, as they would say, ‘add up’. ‘It must’, as Canon Cockin says, ‘stand on its 
own merits above communism and humanism.’ The religious doctrine of man as the 
child of God must be shown to be superior to the doctrine of the natural man, the 
scientific man, the economic man or the ideological man. We have to win the respect 
of the younger generation by ‘rehabilitating for them the religious view of life’. 

his cannot be done, he contends, unless youth realizes that to ‘accept the fact of the 
sovereignty of God and the love of God, will make a difference to the way they 
behave in all personal relationships, in the practice of prayer and of worship’. 

It is encouraging to realize that so experienced an educationist and so distinguished 
a leader as Canon Cockin should have stressed this necessity for bridge building 

een club and religious institutions to the Society of Jews and Christians. 
Lest F. CuurcH 


Eewege to Press we learn with deep regret of the sudden passing of Dr. A. W. 
ison, President of the Conference. A full-length article of appreciation, written 
by an intimate friend, will appear in the April number of this REviEw—Ebrror. j 
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Ministers in Council 


REFRESHER Course in Lincoun. For the second year in succession the Lincoh 
and Grimsby District has had a Ministers’ Refresher Course and Retreat held in th 
Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln. The speakers were the Rev. S. G. Dimond, .a., D.D., the 


Rev. Philip Watson, m.a., the Rev. H. G. Marsh, M.a., D.D., and the Rev. C. KB 


Sansbury, m.A., Warden of the Bishop’s Hostel. There was also a Ministers’ Forum 
which the Rev. J. B. Goodridge (of Gainsborough) and the Rev. C. L. Vinson (¢ 
Sleaford) contributed. A symposium by young ministers was a happy feature aly 
of the programme. All the speakers gave of their best and made the four days, 
memorable experience for all who attended. The presence of Dr. Dimond wa 
greatly appreciated in view of the heavy demands on his time owing to the demobiliza. 
tion of candidates for the ministry from the Forces. He delighted his audience at the 
opening session by his talk on ‘Heart and Mind’, the theme of his last book. Dr. 
Dimond is doing a valued service by his ready encouragement of these Refreshe 
Courses. 


SwepisH THEOLOGIANS AND LUTHER. The Rev. Philip Watson, m.A., of Bristol, and 
designated for Handsworth College, gave stimulating talks that proved how genuinely 
his translation of Nygren’s Agape and Eros vol. 2 had been a work of love. His fir 
lecture on ‘Some Swedish Theologians’ revealed personal contacts with Brilioth, 
Aulén, Séderblom, and Holstrom, as well as with Nygren. Dr. Nathan Sdderblom 
had written the article on Holiness (General and Primitive) for Dr. Hastings in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics and was there described as Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala and in the University of Leipzig. A book of his on Christia 
Fellowship had been published in New York, another on The Mystery of the Cros 
had been printed by the S.C.M., but the lecturer held that his most important work 
had been The Religion of Revelation. Brilioth, son-in-law of Séderblom, was Professor 
of Practical Theology and now bishop. He had written on The Anglican Revival: 
Studies in the Oxford Movement and on Eucharistic Faith and Practice. G. Aulén known to 
us by his Christus Victor had also written a treatise on systematic theology with a three- 
fold division which was significant. He began with a section on Divine Love and 
under this heading presented the Christian doctrine of God. Next he portrayed 
The Way of Divine Love, dealing with the Incarnation and The Atonement. His final 
diversion was on The Society of the Divine Love in which he wrote of The Church 
and The Sacraments. To Aulén the speaker attributed the saying concerning the 
apostolic succession: ‘We have it but we have it as if we had it not’, i.e. it was not 
allowed by the Swedish Church to set up a barrier between them and other Christian 
communions. Holstrom was a student and exponent of modern eschatological 
thought. In referring to Nygren, Mr. Watson stated that he had written a com- 
mentary on Romans and was editing a commentary on the entire New Testament. 

A lecture on “The work of Anders Nygren’ was prefaced by an imposing list of his 
publications. Nygren’s teaching on Christian love was lucidly set forth by Mr. 
Watson. 

The third and concluding talk by Mr. Watson on ‘The Lutheran Standpoint’ 
made a powerful appeal to all his listeners. The spiritual progress of Luther was 
skilfully set forth. In the phraseology of the day, there were two types of penitence, 
one, named attrition, springing from the fear of God, the other, termed contrition, 
rising from love to God. The scholastic theologians supposed that if only sometimes 
man loved God that might suffice. But with this Luther was dissatisfied. Besides, he 
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as devastated with the thought of predestination. Staupitz, of the Augustinian 
der, to quiet his conscience, put Luther to the task of preparing lectures on the 
Bible. From this he came to a study of Romans and at length learned that the 
righteousness of God was not retributive justice but the justifying act of divine love. 
God’s wisdom was likewise seen to be the wisdom with which he makes us wise. 

To Luther forgiveness then became not a doctrine to be believed but an experience 
in feeling, derived from the gracious work of God. Man was not to seek to be a merit- 
monger, a justiciar, but to let God justify. As a pendant to a provocative exposition, 
Mr. Watson quoted a remark of Séderblom that Wesley is the English Luther, and yet 
Wesley did not understand Luther. 


History AND Prosiems or Baptism. The Rev. H. G. Marsh, m.a., D.D., of Derby, 
author of The Origin and Significance of the New Testament Baptism, gave three lectures 
which proved all too short for a topic which has great relevance to the present-day 
'B situation in the Churches and not least in Methodism. Ministers are being confronted 
anew with the questions: What does baptism mean? What of infant baptism? What is 
the relation of baptism to Church membership? 

Before systematic theology can offer its answers we must know the Biblical founda- 
tion and this Dr. Marsh set out to do. He felt impelled to do this because as he has 
pointed out in his book (Manchester University Press 1941) it is the least understood 
part of our Faith and because his pastoral experience forced him to the conviction 
that the actions of many who seek baptism for themselves or for their children re- 
semble more a tribute to superstition than the seeking of a Christian experience. He 
held that the sacrament was given a prominence by the first evangelists and apostles 
that implied not only that they received something of real value but even something 
which was essential to the full Christian life. The doctrine of baptism held such a 
position in the eyes of those who proclaimed the Gospel that they classed it with faith 
and repentance as among ‘the first principles of Christ’. 

Dr. Marsh believes that proselyte baptism was practised before the days of Jesus. 
Gentiles who passed into the Jewish fold needed the ritual washing of the éebilah, 
the bath of purity for proselytes. This was a self-baptism, the rabbis being merely 
witnesses. 

Concerning the rite as used by John the Baptist, Dr. Marsh named five character- 
istics. It was preparatory to the work of the coming Messiah; it was a water baptism 
(though pointing to a future Spirit baptism); it was a baptism of repentance (which 
needed to be validated with fruits worthy of repentance). It was demanded of 
all (for it presupposed universal sinfulness); and, like the éebila, it does not seem to 
have been repeated. 

The presentation of Christian baptism as set forth in the New Testament demanded 
a study of Christ’s own baptism, and then of baptism during His ministry, and next 
of the teaching concerning baptism in the epistles of Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and other parts of the New Testament. The material thus to be studied is consider- 
able and of varying aspect and emphasis. But as against any magical view of the 
rite must always be set Colossians ii. 12: ‘buried with him in baptism wherein also ye 
were raised with him through faith in the working of God. . . .’ There faith is supreme. 
The value is not in the act, but in the faith in Him through whom the baptismal 
experience is achieved. 

Though the New Testament contains no mention of the baptism of children, Dr. 
Marsh believed that it was the custom in the apostolic age. Family solidarity de- 
manded it, as well as the parallel with circumcision, to say nothing of the fact that 
pagan cults found a place for children in their rites. 
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In the discussion following the final lecture, questions were raised as to the baptisyill 
of children of non-Christian parents and the frequent indifference of the church to igi 
own responsibility toward children brought for baptism. It is evident that mug 
remains to be done in the clarification of mind and in adequacy of practice concerniy 
baptism in our midst. 


* * * * * 


Tue CHALLENGE OF JAPAN. The Rev. C. K. Sansbury, m.a., Warden of the Bishop’ 
Hostel, Lincoln, gave an interesting account of the impressions made upon hig 
during his stay in Japan from 1932 to within a few months of the attack on Peg 
Harbour. The Warden had been a lecturer at the Theological College, Tokyo, an 
also chaplain to the British Embassy. In the Japanese mind was often a conflig 
between the influence of Buddhism, which is world-denying and their own national. 
istic spirit which is world-affirming. Hence a man who has previously been a warrior 
may at sixty become a monk. The glorification of suicide on occasions of loss of face 


The mission to Japan of Francis Xavier in 1549 had been carried forward later by 
others of the Roman Church, but the rivalry between the Jesuits from Spain and the 
Franciscans from Portugal had led to the expulsion of both sects, to fierce persecution 
of native Christians and to the practical disappearance of all visible signs of Chris. 
tianity from the land. In 1872, however, when Roman Catholic missionaries again 
entered the country they found that generation by generation in the meantime the 
Christian faith had been handed on and their strongest Church is said to be wher 
Xavier had begun. But besides the Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and the Anglicans have been busy in the task of evangelization. 
So far as enrolled members of the Churches were concerned it was estimated that 
Christians numbered about one-half of one per cent of the population. In 1940 the 
Japanese Government had demanded that all the Churches should amalgamate. §! 
Among the reasons why Christianity had not made greater progress in this land, 
the lecturer included the memory of the feuds of the seventeenth century between 
the Jesuits and Franciscans, the influence of nineteenth-century English Agnostic 
writers like Huxley and Spencer, and the sight of the divisions amongst Christians. 

As an instance of the excessive reverence for the emperor the speaker told of a 
schoolmaster who when his school was on fire had the chance of rescuing either a 
pupil or a portrait of the emperor. He elected to save the child’s life and left the royal 
portrait to burn. For this he suffered condemnation. 

The army was fired with a religious patriotism. In the ethics of Shintoism the 
greatest virtue was reckoned to be loyalty. The nation which had taken from France 
the Code Napoleon, from Germany the pattern for its army, and from England 
model for its navy had, however, shown in such a person as Kagawa the typeof 
Christian it was capable of producing on its own soil. 


Tue RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. First read at a Free Church Fraternal, the article 
under this title printed in the July-October number of the Baptist Quarterly will be 
found refreshing to Shakespearean students. The writer, the Rev. B. G. Collins, 
A.T.S., formerly of Rawdon, in well-documented fashion surveys the evidence for the 
ethical and religious outlook of Shakespeare. As against the licentiousness of the age 
he set forth in the character of Isabella in Measure for Measure one whose chastity was 
a flame of fire. In Tempest, his last play, he denounced the common view of the pre- 
contract and the prime importance of the marriage bond. In his ‘tragic’ period 
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here is an unmistakable loathing of drunkenness and vices of the blood so that, as 
bradley says, ‘the under current of disgust seems to become audible’.. 

His avowed faith may be seen in the 146th Sonnet beginning ‘Poor soul, the centre 
{my sinful earth’ in which he speaks of ‘the fading mansion’ of the body on which 
he spends ‘so large cost’ and leading to the exhortation: 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 
ugh of Roman Catholic origin, he married his daughter Susanna to the Puritan, 
Dr. John Hall. He entertained Puritan preachers at New Place. He read the Bible 
nthe Genevan version. Whilst other dramatists caricatured the Puritans, Shakespeare 
never introduced a Puritan into his plays. Yet he had a broader outlook than was 
stomary among the Puritans. Religious controversy was repugnant to him and 
ntolerance was abhorrent, so that he might cry: 
Who should study to prefer a peace 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils? 
Mr. Collins claims that in his broad humanity, his humility, his charity and stress on 
forgiveness, he was more Christian than Milton or Wordsworth and adds with Mark 
R utherford: ‘We need Shakespeare as well as Bunyan.’ The article which shows wide 
ading is distinctively suggestive. 


* * * * * 


PROBLEMS OF THE VILLAGE. Dr. C. S. Orwin in his Problems of the Countryside 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) has, it is suggested, taken the lid off English 
village society. He has five chapters, all of which demand earnest study, dealing 
ists respectively with The Background, Problems of the Land, Problems of the Village, 
ion, @ Problems of Local Government, and Problems of Rural Life. In his third chapter 


he has some arresting statements to make. Thus he rightly says it will come as a 
surprise to many to learn how small in population are the majority of villages. He 
takes the four counties of Devon, Berkshire, Huntingdon, and Westmorland, all non- 
industrial counties representative of different parts of England, and finds that in these 
there are about 772 parishes with populations not exceeding 2,000. Of these, more- 
over, only 10 per cent exceed 1,000, while 45 per cent (nearly one-half of them) have 
only 300 people or fewer. The reason for this paucity of population Dr. Orwin 
discovers in their agricultural origin. When these villages were established, it was in 
order to provide accommodation within walking distance of the lands to be ploughed. 
Thus in 1635 at Laxton, in Nottinghamshire, the farthest cultivated points were 
about two miles from the village, say, forty minutes’ walk for a plough team. 

This smallness of the village community, and its tendency in modern times 
steadily to be further reduced, is, he thinks, the fundamental problem of the country- 
side. It affects, for exampie, the question of provision of youth service. In a village 
of two or three hundred people, there cannot be more than twelve to twenty boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, say, six to ten of either sex. At what 
is perhaps the most critical period of their lives, the communities in which they live 
can organize little, if anything, for their recreation or further education. Leadership, 
too, is obviously absent from these villages, because of their smallness. 

Housing, sanitation, lighting, water supply, public services are all deficient in 
these areas. And the lack of opportunity of employment in the villages tends 
constantly to draw off youths into the towns. 

If we ask Dr. Orwin how is this problem to be met, he replies: By decentralization 
of industry — in other words by bringing from the towns some industries. He cannot, 
that is, see any prospect of these villages ever growing unless there is more than 
agriculture as their basis. On the contrary, he believes they may decrease yet more 
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Oxford, and a lover of the countryside, should have serious attention. 
* * * * * 

Tue CountrysipE CaLLs TO THE CuurcHES. The Rural Reconstruction Inquiry 
Committee set up three years ago by the British Council of Churches has just pub. 
lished with the Student Christian Movement (2s. 6d.) the result of their search anj 
consideration in a thoughtful book entitled The Land, The People, and The Church, 
The inquiry has been much indebted to the Rev. Henry Carter who has been Chair. 
man of the Committee and to Mrs. Kathleen Bliss (of the Christian News Letter) for 
the production of the book. Part I presents to the reader a survey of The 
Countryside; Part II discusses Religion and the Life of the Churches; and Part II] 
has much to say of The Church and The Community. We would warmly commend 
this most timely work to all ministers. It would be an excellent book to take for study 
circles both in town and country. 

W. E. FARNDALg. 


Recent Literature 


The Second Advent. By T. Francis Glasson. (Epworth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Glasson has placed all students of the New Testament in his debt by this 
scholarly treatment of the question of the Second Advent, for which he has received 
a well-deserved honour in the award of the degree of Doctor of Divinity in the 
University of London. Dr. Glasson treats his theme in four parts, examining suc- 
cessively the Parousia in Jewish literature extant in the time of Jesus, the relevant 
teaching of Jesus, the teaching of the early Church as it is indicated in the Acts and 
the Epistles, and the apocalyptic ideas found in Jewish writings of the Christian era. 
The general result of his investigation is that the doctrine of the Second Advent isa 
corruption of the earliest Christian teaching, and especially the teaching of Jesu, 
which has found its way into the New Testament through the influence of Old 
Testament prophecies concerning the Day of the Lord, of doctrines about Antichrist 
and allied themes. In Part I Dr. Glasson urges that it is a mistake to derive this 
teaching from the Book of Enoch, for the influence of this book has been greatly 
exaggerated by R. H. Charles and others. ‘Nowhere in Enoch is the Messiah said 
to descend from heaven, or to come with clouds, or even to come’ (p. 30). It was 
from Daniel that Jesus derived his teaching concerning the Son of Man, and the 
idea was profoundly modified by the Servant-conception found in the oracles of 
Isaiah xl-lv. 

Under the other Parts the teaching of Jesus is shown to be free from Adventist concep- 
tions, once we have allowed for corruptions in Matthew, in sayings, and in primitive 
Christian adaptations of the Parables. The reply to Caiaphas in Mark xiv. 62 isa 
claim that Jesus is entering upon His reign, especially if it originally contained, as 
Dr. Glasson thinks, the words ‘from now’ as attested in different ways by Matthew 
and Luke. Other sayings, notably Mark ix. 1, xiii. 4, and viii. 38, have been modified 
in the course of transmission, and, most of all, those in the Little Apocalypse in 
Mark xiii. Relevant themes relating to the Fall of Jerusalem, the Kingdom of God, 
Messiahship, Judgement, and the whole eschatological teaching of Jesus, are all 
patiently examined and assessed. From the Acts Dr. Glasson infers that the Parousia 
did not form a part of the original Gospel; it first emerged in the twenty years which 
preceded the Thessalonian correspondence, gradually declined in emphasis in the 
Pauline letters, and is sublimated in the Johannine Literature. It is all to the good to 
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of thijMhave this thesis so fully and frankly stated. In particular, it would be a great relief 
tute a » the mind if we were no longer under the necessity of explaining how Jesus was 
nistaken in expecting an imminent Advent which in fact never came. The question 
or serious consideration is whether Dr. Glasson does not make it all too easy. Has 
he given sufficient attention to Luke xvii. 22-37 and xxi. 7-36, and why does he omit 


on to consider the important discussion of these passages in Dr. T. W. Manson’s Mission 
sh ang Rand Message of Jesus? To say this, however, is, like Oliver Twist, to ask for more, a 
wurche, compliment which many readers will pay to Dr. Glasson’s stimulating discussion. 


The format of the book has, no doubt, been influenced by war conditions, but what 
of the omission of Greek accents in a work of learning? 
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mend IB The Significance of the Cross. By F. W. Dillistone. (Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

study § The aim of this book is to clothe with meaning certain great affirmations of the New 


Testament by the aid of material drawn from our experience of life today. The 
author, a Professor of Systematic Theology in Toronto, does not reopen the funda- 
mental problems of the Atonement but is concerned rather with the presentation of 
the doctrine. How can we best preach the Gospel of the Cross in the modern world, 
he asks, and what verbal coinage can we use as our medium of exchange? His 
main doctrinal position can hardly be summed up in a phrase. He makes no secret 
of his dissatisfaction with a merely subjective view and refers with some severity to 
Dean Rashdall, yet he believes that there is room for more than one approach to the 
subject. Indeed, he finds in the New Testament no rationale of the Atonement but 
rather a number of illuminating metaphors which quicken the imagination. Holding 
that we must do for our age what the New Testament writers did for theirs, he urges 
that we shall best achieve this by keeping close to the analogies of human experience. 
The book falls into two main parts, one concerning the Biblical teaching and the 
other concerning the modern presentation. In the former special attention is given 
to the metaphorical expressions of the New Testament and the titles ascribed to our 
Lord; in the latter the writer finds the key in what he calls ‘imaginative comparison’ 
and not in logical reasoning. He claims that there are four great areas of the imagina- 
tion which together encompass human life, and from which words and metaphors 
may be drawn by the preacher — ‘the field of conflict, the life of community, the 
development of culture, the intimacy of the home.’ In the light of these the Cross 
is interpreted as (a) heroic action, (6) vicarious reparation, (c) creative passion, and 
(d) loving sacrifice. These roughly correspond to four divisions which he had traced 
in his earlier Biblical discussion. It is noticeable that the concept of ‘identification’ 
appears again and again, and is related to all the interpretations dealt with. These 
pages, lucidly written and well arranged, will help the Christian preacher to find his 
message and its expression, not in remote theological concepts, but in ‘the cross 
threads of the web of life’. 


=> 
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T. F. Giasson 


The Philosophy of Jesus. By Harry Roberts and Lord Horder. (Dent. 5s.) 

This book is of especial interest because it is written by two eminent physicians. 
A view of Jesus and his religion by medical minds has notable precedents, to name 
only the Third Gospel. The aim of the present essay is to show the appeal of Jesus 
to the common man, who, being supposed to be misled or irritated by the miraculous 
features with which the Gospel story is overlaid, is apt to reject the teaching itself. 
The sincerity of the authors is obvious, but the portrayal of Jesus here presented leaves 
much to be desired. Indeed the contents of this little book belie its rather high- 
sounding title. How far it is legitimate to speak of a ‘philosophy’ of Jesus is debate- 
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able. Moreover, can we, especially in the light of recent New Testament researg 
separate the teaching of Jesus ‘from the accounts of journeys and wonders which ap 
printed with them’? We fear that this earnest attempt to set forth the teaching 
Jesus is vitiated by placing it in isolation. Any rightful estimate of Jesus must tak 
into view the whole context in which His ministry is set, not least His own conscioy 
ness and the impression He made upon His friends and followers. It is impossihj 
to distil, as it were, any supposedly pure essence of the teaching of Jesus out of thd 
forms and moulds in which it is conveyed. A striking instance of this tendency ; 
found in the sketchy discussion of the divinity of Jesus. (The fact that the authoy 
regard this theme as ‘irrelevant’ to their purpose perhaps justifies the brevity of jy 
treatment in less than two pages!) The conclusion reached, ‘he was also the sq 
of God, again like the rest of us’, is wholly inadequate in the light of New Testamen 
teaching. The better and larger part of the book lies in the epitome of the parably 
and sayings of Jesus (printed after A.V.) which the authors have assembled anj 
arranged. The spelling of Moffatt’s name (p. 133) should be corrected. 

M. G. MEEcHAM 


The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. By Dorothy M. Emmet. (Macmillan & Co, 
1os. 6d.) 
Metaphysics can never be an easy subject, and whilst some knowledge of philosophy 

is necessary in order to understand Miss Emmet’s book, it is as clear and readable a 
account of its subject as any I have seen. Moreover, it does not confine itself to abstract 
issues, but deals with the religious aspect of truth to no small extent. Miss Emmetis 
convinced that Scepticism can produce no metaphysics. Unless we can persuade 
ourselves that our ideas are of a reality other than our thoughts, we can use no analo. 
gies from what we know to seek what we do not know. The transcendent may be 
outside our categories, but it is not necessarily outside our experience. It is by 
analogy alone that the transcendent can be conceived in human knowledge. Analogy 
is never proof, but it can yield probable hypotheses, and it is by probabilities rather 
than by certainties that knowledge grows. Miss Emmet maintains that analogy serves 
metaphysics in two ways: it seeks, through what we experience, knowledge of that 
which transcends experience; it can co-ordinate diverse types of experience and 
suggest relations between them. 

_ The great days of metaphysics lay between Spinoza and Hegel. Whether a new 
metaphysics will emerge seems uncertain. Whitehead talks in a language uncompre- 
hended by persons unacquainted with philosophy and, as one suspects, in certain 
particulars by philosophers too. The great classical systems are waning. Miss Emmet 
looks for a new synthesis of knowledge. Yet present-day philosophy seems tied up 
in wrangles concerning language, meaning, symbolism, and these wrangles seem a 
dull logomachy. Whether the poets and such writers as Buber, Freud, Einstein, Marx, 
Proust, Barth, and Wittgenstein, to quote Miss Emmet’s examples, can help us seems 
doubtful, unless some metaphysical superman arises who can order this miscellany. 
The value of Miss Emmet’s book is not wholly in its conclusions, but in the gallant 
way in which she faces the situation and analyses it, unafraid of telling us that religious 
knowledge is true knowledge, part of our total response to reality as a whole, and not 
an inner separate sphere, administered by the trustees of Revelation. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this book is one of the best contributions to the general 
topic of metaphysical thinking which has appeared during the present century. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is the appendix, which discusses Whitehead’s 
theory of ‘prehensions’ in a manner which is like light in the black-out. Miss Emmet 
has not provided a textbook of metaphysics. Her title correctly indicates her purpose. 
It is the nature rather than the results of metaphysical thinking which concerns her. 
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Al she rightly gives it a much wider definition than do the textbooks of metaphysics — 
Band a more useful one. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Man, Morals, and Society. By J. C. Flugel. (Duckworth. 215.) 

“i Dr. Flugel, well known by his exposition of Freudian theory and his own contribu- 

i tions to scientific psychology, has now attempted to bring this range of research into 

the service of society and morality. His book fittingly bears the sub-title A Psycho- 
analytical Study. In a modest and attractive introductory chapter he pleads that the 
fragmentary and uncertain information provided in this field is ‘of such a kind as to 
deserve the earnest attention of those who hope that the history of mankind during the 
second half of the twentieth century may be less violent and bloody than during the 
first’. With this in mind, drawing upon psychoanalysis, he gives a detailed description 
of the Super-Ego and the Ego-Ideal and examines carefully the conflicts which occur 
at various levels of normal and abnormal experience, including Nemesisism, Aggres- 
sion, and Sado-Masochism. Many illustrations bring these terms into the light of 
common day, and odd facts, unnoticed because of their familiarity, are shown to be 
relevant to serious theories. In a discussion of the problem of war and peace Dr. 
Flugel gives a very valuable analysis of the psychological factors which make war 
attractive, and after describing the attempts to combat war on moral and political 
lines, he concludes with an appeal in terms of William James’s suggestion that what is 
needed is a moral equivalent for war. Moral progress will come in the light of a clearly 
formulated ideal (if we like to call it so, a religious ideal) that applies to all the human 
race as such. Pioneers in the attempt to improve man’s lot or to extend the boundar- 
ies of his power and knowledge have, more often than not, been feared or persecuted 
by their fellows. Dr. Flugel says that hitherto ‘the influence of morals and religion 
has been largely such as to deter men from any effort of the kind’. (p. 321). He sees 
the stage set, now the war is over, for the epic struggle of Man versus the Universe, and 
sets forth the ideal of mankind working as one vast human team to advance a further 
step upon what appears to be their path of destiny, and to enter with set purpose upon 
the larger and nobler struggle in which all mankind can be allied. 

While this is an appeal of great sincerity and one that is reinforced by a wealth of 
specialized learning, it falls short, from the point of view of the present reviewer, in 
that it has no central place for that religion which has, more than any other factor in 
human history, provided the one supreme ideal and purpose which is Dr. Flugel’s 
theme. Naturally he sees Christianity only through the spectacles of the psychoanalyst. 
The Atonement is ‘the supreme example of the religious treatment of the scapegoat 
theme and of vicarious punishment’ (p. 166). “The divine scapegoat to some extent 
represents our ego and our super-ego, our ego inasmuch as he is sacrificed, our super- 
ego inasmuch as he is perfect’ (p. 167). These statements are probably part of the 
truth, but they do not carry us far. Nor does the general conclusion, implied through- 
out, that trust in God and belief in the life everlasting are unreal attitudes. We 
entirely agree with Dr. Flugel that ‘in the long run reality thinking constitutes the 
real line of progress’ (p. 263). But his own faith issummed up ina line that might have 
been written by Auguste Comte: ‘The religion of humanity is surely the religion of 
the nearer future.’ Two minor points may be mentioned, concerning the treatment 
of conscience and will in the second chapter. The range of reference is naturally 
limited to psychology, and, while it may reassure some readers to learn that strictly 
scientific experiments have demonstrated the existence of something corresponding to 
the popular idea of ‘conscience’, the whole subject would be better appreciated if it 
were placed in the context of wider philosophical reading. In his discussion of the 
will Dr. Flugel would strengthen his argument by reference to the part played by 
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intelligence in volition, as expounded for example by Neumann in Jntelligenz und Wilh, hurt 
Yet in this introduction to the wider applications of psychoanalysis Dr. Flugel ha The | 
given us what will probably be recognized as a standard work. 

S. G. Th 


Man and His Meaning, or the Eternal Human. By J. Parton Milum. (Skeffington. 15.) {Chu 
A Fact of some Consequence. By Hubert C. Libbey. (Skeffington. 8s. 6d.) 
Both these books, though in very different ways, deal with the Christian doctrine of BWor! 
Man. The subsidiary title of Dr. Milum’s book is ‘A study of the Human Element ip conv 
the Universe’. His thought ranges over a vast territory, the natural sciences (especially bold! 
physics and biology), anthropology, psychology, philosophy, and theology. Hy §main 
powers of discrimination, and the clarity and independence of his thought, merit : 
careful attention by scientist and theologian, as well as by ‘the full-time worker’ for §Chri 
whom he avowedly writes. His book seeks to demonstrate that ‘it is Mind in the §Whil 
Cosmos that has begotten the mind in man, and for want of recognizing this arises the 
common misgiving of moderns that all the acts of mind are illusory’. For our age the BsupP 
Incarnation answers the question ‘What is Man?’ Part I argues that ‘the meaning of § ‘thec 
Individuality lies at the heart of all our problems’. Perhaps the most interesting B stan 
sections are the re-estimations of Newton and of the Christian sources behind dialec. § poi 
tical materialism in Marx and in J. B. S. Haldane. Part II is a study of Natural § thet 
Symbols. There is some discontinuity of style between the two Parts and the argu. how 
ment tends to be presented on parallel lines. (Hence some repetition: e.g. pp. 51 and § both 
93, 23 and 102, 52 and 111.) But the long story of Natural Symbolism is well sum. Benlis 
marized and the author’s findings deserve close scrutiny. He concludes with a study 
of the Fourth Gospel in which, as he believes, ‘the victorious Jesus is envisaged in 'cac 
terms of the leading [Mediterranean] cults’. In a book of this scope there is naturally § trail 
much that is disputable. For example: is the primitive Christian preaching adequately § pari 
summarized as having consisted in ‘the Son of Man theme and the Logos theme’? [sf Alth 
the ‘central and dynamic idea of the Christian religion’ that the essential nature of 
man ‘is of the same nature as a spiritual element in the universe’? But for its forceful § «mp 
argument that ‘the ground of science is the ground of religion’, for its presentation of § cont 
the too-often despised teleological argument, and for many of its criticisms of f 0 t 
influential thinkers, this work is of much value. 
Had Mr. Libbey read Dr. Milum’s book he might have revised his dicta that ‘a real § ame 
theologian hasn’t time to be a scientist’ and ‘the real scientist no time to be ap its! 
theologian’. Modestly submitting himself as one who, being neither, ‘can be to a very ff plac 
limited extent both,’ the author proclaims that the Incarnation is ‘a fact of some 
consequence’ which is ignored by this generation. In eight pages, to his own satisfac: "ar 
tion, he offers a proof of this fact which is not dependent upon ‘the Jewish and — mer 
Christian Holy Scriptures’ or the witness of the Church. The argument is that the ff wef 
design of the Universe plainly assures us that it was God’s intention ‘to make man, § 4 
to make good men, and suddenly, almost abruptly, there appeared on the scene the 
very Thing’. Christians do not escape criticism —e.g. Methodists are reminded that 
‘John Wesley had a backbone as well as a warmed heart.’ But the major part of the B jn; 
book deals with the relevance of the Fact for society, world unity, immortality, and 
human freedom. One is left asking: Where is the ‘new stimulating thesis on the pag 
Christian Truth’ promised on the dust cover? Again for whom was this book written’ & mos 
One wonders why the writer felt it necessary to indulge in continual attempts at & nin 
humour and rather self-conscious slang, and to mingle professions of open fory 
mindedness with sweeping dogmatism. (The date of publication is not printed in} wo 
either of these books.) The 
Freperic GREEVES fair 
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‘iurch and Leadership. By F. R. Barry. (S.C.M. 8s. 6d.) 
The Household of Faith. By S. C. Carpenter, with a Chaplain to the Forces. (Nisbet. 


Te a of the modern world is a religious crisis. The day of religious neutrality 
is past, and the supreme need of our time is for great religious leadership. The 
Church, divinely ordained to be the goal of history and the instrument of its redemp- 

must supply this need. The emergence (in the Ecumenical Movement) of the 

— ‘the great new fact of our time’ — is evidence that it can. In this 

conviction, Dr. Barry, the Bishop of Southwell, has issued a vigorous call to the Church 
boldly to take the lead in thought, worship, pastoral ministry, and social life. He 
maintains that here a special responsibility rests with the English-speaking Churches, 
and in particular the Church of England. He holds that England is still at heart a 
Christian nation, though living on wasting capital and greatly in need of a revival. 
While revivals are not made to order, the way can be prepared for them. The primary 
need is for a revitalized theology, which will produce a Christian world-view to 
supplant the prevailing secular outlook, and for this neither ‘liberal theology’ nor the 
‘theology of crisis’ will serve. (The author’s criticism of these reveals more under- 
standing of the former than of the latter, and he still leans in a measure to a ‘liberal’ 


. point of view. But do we not rather need an ‘ecumenical theology’, if we may give it 


the name, such as is surely implied by a World Church?) The intellectual initiative, 
however, has already passed to the Christian theologian, although the plain man, 
both within and outside the Church, has still to be made aware of it. He must be 
enlisted in the cause of Christian leadership by an educational evangelism that will 
put Christian purpose into politics, education, social life, and the rest. In order to 


in @ reach him, many reforms are urgently needed — for instance, in the recruiting and 


8 


training of the ministry, in the times and forms of worship, and in the organization of 

—and Bishop Barry makes far-reaching practical suggestions for these. 
Although he writes from an almost exclusively Anglican point of view, much that he 
says is relevant to all the Churches. But it is a weakness of his book that, despite his 
emphasis on the World Church and his assertion of the need for unity, he ignores the 
contribution of the Free Churches (to which his few references are not ungenerous) 
to the evangelization of England. 

A similar weakness attaches to the second book. It is intended to dispel ignorance, 
among churchpeople rather than outsiders, of the nature and mission of the Church, 
its historical achievements, and its claim upon the reader. The volume is marred in 
places by a rather forced popularity of style and a carelessness of expression. Jesus 
was not an ‘utterly ordinary’ man, nor the Epistle to the Romans a ‘letter to the 
Parish Magazine, and a small, slum parish at that’, nor is it in the Second Command- 
ment that we are bidden to love God with all our mind. But the book contains much 
useful information and it is a straight vata which, it is to be hoped, will evoke 
a response from many plain men. 

S. WATSON 


Unity and Reunion: a Bibliography. By H. R. T. Brandreth. (A. & C. Black. 125. 6d.) 
Here is a work which justifies every word of the publishers’ claim for it. Its 184 
pages include 1190 items, admirably classified, with discriminating notes, on the 
most important books and pamphlets which have appeared since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century on the unity and reunion of divided Christendom. If we are to 
forward the cause of Christian unity we need more knowledge; knowledge is only 
won by study; and this Bibliography is an indispensable adjunct to such study. 
There is a balanced and lucid introduction, wherein Mr. Brandreth shows his, 
fairness of mind, for instance, in the credit which he gives to the Methodists as ‘the 
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pioneers in the work of denominational reunion’. In a wider field, too, there is x 
Church which has given more practical and sustained proof of desire for reunion ~ 
for instance, in South India. Again, in the Reply of the Methodist Conference (1939) 
the Outline of a Reunion Scheme — one of the few significant documents which hay 
somehow eluded Mr. Brandreth’s notice — the desire of the Conference that the 
Lambeth Conversations should continue was emphasized. This Bibliography (pp fii 
29-36) makes it clear that the strength of the opposition to the South India Schem 
is drawn from one section of the Anglican Church in this country. 

Where so much is given, is it ungrateful to ask for more? The book does not includ 
any section on the varying doctrines of the Nature of the Church, held under th 
different great traditions of Christendom. Yet this is the crucial issue in the Reunion 
question. In his book, Religion in America, Dean Sperry has urged Anglo-Catholics tg 
look again at their reluctance to combine the Church of England and Nonconformisy 
in the Una Sancta. Should they not consider, he asks, the 30,000,000 American fj): 
‘Nonconformists’ who hope to have some part in the fashioning of a united world? 

R. Newton Fiew 


Bishop Reginald Pecock. By V. H. H. Green. (Cambridge Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Nineteen years ago I produced a study of John Wyclif, in two volumes. The last 
chapter of that work dealt with the Lollards at Oxford for thirty years after Wyclif’s Be 
death, and the steps taken by Archbishops Courtenay and Arundel for the purging 
of the University. I intended to publish a third volume dealing with the Lollards 
and their history down to the Reformation, and had made considerable progress in 
writing this work. Unfortunately then came the War. My historical library at Wes- 
minster was burnt on the same night as a block of the London Library, and my 
researches, so far as completed, were destroyed. By a curious fatality the author of 
this scholarly work suffered the same blow. Like Carlyle he lost by fire the first 
rough copy of his essay. He is to be congratulated on having had the determination 
which has enabled him to rewrite his very valuable little work. For myself, at eighty 
years of age I felt unable to do so; otherwise we might both have dealt with the same 
subject, though Mr. Green’s work is somewhat more limited in its scope. Its main 
theme is the later Lollards and their opponent, Bishop Pecock, who, curious to say, 
was mistaken for one of them. His condemnation (partly political) is a fair commen- 
tary on the tangled issues then perplexing the English Church. London, it must be fi 
remembered, was mainly Yorkist in its sympathies, and Bishop Pecock’s recantation 
at St. Paul’s Cross (was there ever a similar scene?) long placed him in a wrong 
theological setting. This has now been corrected; Pecock’s work, “The Repressor of 
overmuch blaming of the Clergy’, is valuable from the standpoint of the development 
of the English language as well as of ecclesiastical history. It is now seen in its right 
perspective, even though Pecock’s main surviving work was published in the Rolls 
Series (edited by Churchill Babington) as far back as 1860, from the original manu- 
script preserved in the Cambridge University, two years after Shirley had published 
Netter’s invaluable Fasciculi Nizaniorum. 

Between Wyclif and the Reformation there was a steady decline in the sobriety of 
Lollard opinion. This coincided with their expulsion from Oxford. Wyclif’s leading 
followers (including Purvey, the translator of the first complete English Bible and 
writer of many tracts until recently attributed to Wyclif) showed themselves to be but 
broken reeds. Among them were Repingdon and Fleming, who were both rewarded 
for their recusancy ty the bishopric of Lincoln, while the latter is remembered today 
as the founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, the home of John Wesley, which Fleming 
established ‘for the perpetual extirpation of the accursed doctrines of Wyclif’. There 
was in England no national movement on which they could fall back for support, 
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uch as John Hus found in Bohemia with its Czech antagonism to the Germans. 
Didcastle’s insurrection formed but a poor substitute. In consequence, the whole 
prising was driven underground, and became somewhat wild in its rebellion. Mr. 
reen is to be congratulated on this very scholarly study. He deals with all that is 
nown of Pecock’s career, justly estimating his position in the religious life of his 
Rimes. The Lollards, as is shown | by a study of the Bishops’ Registers, were a far more 


H. B. WorKMAN ; 


-Ghazali; The Mystic. By Margaret Smith. (Luzac & Co. 215.) 

Al-Ghazali’s name is well known to all students of Islam and of Mysticism, but 
here is not a great deal that is available upon his life and teaching. This book is wel- 
ome as filling the gap, since one would have to search widely through a large 
literature to gather what is put together here. Dr. Smith’s previous work in some 
alf-dozen books on kindred topics is a guarantee of what to expect in this one, and 
¢ guarantee is fully honoured. First of all, we have a sympathetic study of the life 
and personality of the Persian mystic, who has received much less attention than has 
been given to a much lesser contemporary, the bibulous and cynical Omar Khayyam, 
er since Fitzgerald’s melodious verses decorated Omar’s fatalistic pessimism with 
glamour. Dr. Smith proceeds in the second half of the book to a well-balanced assess- 


rging ment of Al-Ghazali’s teaching, its sources and influence. A full bibliography and an 


excellent index add greatly to the value and usefulness of the book. Dr. Smith writes 
ith clarity and expressiveness. Her book tends to confirm the conviction that the 
- Emystics, whether they be Christian, Muslim, Buddhist, or Hindu, are much more one 
y #than are the adherents of their respective religions. Mysticism has its own speech and 
theology, and the religious affiliations of different mystics make no great changes in 
this common tradition. Jewish, Greek, Islamic, Indian, and Christian mystics will all 
find in Al-Ghazali a kindred spirit. Ritschl’s contention that mysticism is opposed to 
historical religion and is Neo-platonic rather than Christian, can hardly be refuted 
from Al-Ghazali, for he seems to be in most respects Neoplatonist rather than Muslim. 
His God is the God of Plotinus, and in him it is difficult to see anything of Allah 
except his transcendence. There is no need to praise a book which comes from one of 
- F the most scholarly and patient students of the subject with which it deals. I commend 
it without hesitation to all whose work and interests lie in its direction. 
E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Preface to an American Philosophy of Art. By A. Philip McMahon. (University of Chicago, 
via Cambridge Press.) 145. 

This is a remarkable book. Holding that art in America, being of alien origin, is 
fundamentally inconsistent with basic American patterns of thought and feeling’, 
+ # Mr. McMahon seeks to provide his countrymen with a theory of art specially suited 
to American mentality, and one which, while necessarily provisional, will not require 
to be essentially revised. The question at once arises, ‘Does the concept of art alter 
with the frontiers of one’s country?’ This question will be approached and answered 
in different ways by different people; and Mr. McMahon, though a most patriotic 
American, does not seem quite certain as to the answer. His survey is very wide, 
for we have never seen a work in which the subject is discussed from more various 
angles. Here we have, in chapters whose learning cannot be overpraised, analyses of 
Beaux Arts’, of ‘Rationalist Idealism’, and of ‘Romantic Idealism’. Among the 
persons dissected are Descartes, Hume, Berkeley, and Kant, followed by Herder, 
Schiller, and Fichte; and then, to what will be the astonishment of most readers, 
comes the name of Hitler, who, like Nero, might say ‘Qualis artifex pereo’! Nor is this 
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of Art’, we have had a long treatise, all of which is philosophical, and much eveiMili 


metaphysical. Though in itself interesting and valuable, and though, after studying 
carefully, we confess our obligations, yet we fail to see that it is logically bound up 
with the rest of the book. Mr. i 


chapters, which show the author’s express ‘contributions to an American philosophy 
of art’, we find there no lack of clearness, but a direct and close approach to thello 
real subject, and a mere selection from the headlines of the sections will show hoy 
valuable it is. It covers ‘Experience’, ‘Perspective’, the ‘Sensory Aspects of Art’, and 
the ‘Quiddity of Art’. Incidentally it demolishes the theory of the ‘Superiority offs 
Ideas’ — a clear proof that Mr. McMahon is no slave of Plato or Plotinus. Ny 
everybody will agree with his conclusions, but whether we agree or differ, it is han 
to see why an Englishman should not hold his views as sincerely as an American, 

Mr. McMahon will allow little validity to the sense of touch — the ‘tactile reduction’ 
as he calls it. “The reliance on the data of touch as solving perplexities about visual 
objects is justified’ only so far as the body is a tactile pattern; but it is of course much 
more. But if touch is to be all but rejected in American art, ethic is retained. Th 
American is to throw overboard the terrible German doctrine that the artist is a 
moral. “To regard the statesman as a political artist, to use Fichte’s phrase, does not§fi 
free him from ethical judgement and deserved condemnation or emancipate his state. 
ments and beliefs from logical judgement and proper designation as untrue.’ Itis 
plain that Mr. McMahon’s long and close study of German theories has left him with 
a clear opinion, verging on disgust, as to their danger: and, as America is now taking 
her proper place as one of the two or three leading Powers of the world, it is satisfac- 
tory that she should be taught, by sound teachers, how to use her gigantic strength. 
We should much like to pursue Mr. McMahon into the holes and corners of his book, 
but space forbids. We must content ourselves with a brief notice of his concluding 
sections. The words ‘knowing’, ‘willing’, and ‘feeling’, he regards as having been 
gradually narrowed in their range — knowledge to merely accurate knowledge, 
willing to striving conscious of itself, and feeling to what is only emotion. For these, 
therefore, in order to cover what they ought to include, the author would substitute 
‘cognition’, ‘conation’, and ‘affection’. All must be present together if we are to have 
a complete experience. This, too, seems to apply as much to an Englishman, for 
instance, as to an American. There exists, says Mr. McMahon, no moral obligation 
or political demand that would compel Americans to accept an illogical theory of 
art. Nor, we imagine, is there any reason why the British should accept such a theory: 
and if a philosophy of art leads to the discovery of beauty beyond the Atlantic, so, we 
fancy, the same philosophy will lead us here to the same discovery. Yet there is real 
value in the book. We are grateful for instance, for the historical points which Mr. 
McMahon brings out, for the excellent notes, which give, in addition to an astonish- 
ing amount of information on sthetics, Design, and other things, short accounts of 
the philosophers mentioned — Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and the rest — with 
references to other authorities which the student, especially if he can read German, 
will find very valuable. 

A last word. Brought up to regret 1776, the writer has been led by Mr. McMahon 
to regret it still more deeply; for, if only things had gone differently then, might not 
British art have been better now? If Britain and America had remained one, is it not 
possible that our painting would have rivalled Michaelangelo’s and Raphael’s? 


E. E. 


all; for we have yet to read thirty or forty very able pages on Socrates, Plato, Plotingy Myar 
and Aristotle. Thus, before we reach the ‘Contributions to an American Philoson) 7! 
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‘a Crime, An Attempt to define the Issues. By Manfred Lachs. (Stevens & Sons. 
6d.) 

military Occupation and the Reign of Law. By Ernst Fraenkel. (Oxford University 
dying it 16s.) 

und up The first of these two books, published before the war trials at Belsen and Nurem- 


udy infiberg began, may well serve as an historical introduction to the constitution and 
€ late—ithe practice of the courts there and elsewhere. The proceedings of the courts, 
OSophyMladapted to the special circumstances of the war just over, form an up-to-date comment 
to thellon the more general discussion in the book, and furnish the first example in history 


W howMfof the trial of such crimes in a court of law. Can they indeed be properly called 
t’, andii‘crimes’, and is the tribunal in any sense a law-court? A law is an ordinance estab- 
rity offMished by the authoritative legislative power of a State, with provision for seeing 
- Notiithat it is obeyed, and for punishing offenders. But the so-called international laws 
s hard Mare not laws in this sense; they are agreements made between different States that 
‘an, [icertain acts are not to be permitted. If they are committed or condoned by one or 
ction’ Bmore States, there has hitherto been no remedy but war. The only conceivable 
Visual f courts that could punish them would be constituted either by the victorious states — 
much which means in fact that one party toa dispute would sit to judge the other — or by 

. Thefthe vanquished, when, as experience after the last war showed, impartiality can 
. is a Bhardly be looked for. To bring international disputes, whether ending in war or not, 


: It has also had to define for itself the principles which have been violated by the 
vanquished. Yet it has preserved two great axioms of English courts — that the 


Dr. Fraenkel’s book, in contrast to the severely legal and terse phraseology of Dr. 
Lachs, is an historical study of the occupational government of the Rhineland from 
1918 to 1923. No one can look back on that record with satisfaction. It illustrates all 
the mistakes that can be made by a condominium of victors over vanquished — 
mistakes of which the year 1945 have given us fresh examples, even though many of 
the lessons had already been learnt. Yet this book will be read with some relief, 
since it makes clear how anxious the victors were in the first years after Versailles 
to give the vanquished every chance that they could reasonably claim, an anxiety 
of which the vanquished were ready, long before Hitler was heard of, to take every 
advantage, especially by creating confusion between the ordinances of the occupying 
powers and the existing German laws, which these powers wished as far as possible 
to respect. The book is fully documented, and should be read by all who would 
understand the difficulties of those who are administering the different zones in 
Germany today. 


W. F. Lorrnouse 


+S hot Binto the sphere ihe Of any law-courts is a probiem a aSKeC 
State. the acutest legal minds, as we see if we look back from Grotius to Aquinas and from 

Itisf Aquinas to the great Roman lawyers. In our own day, the problem has been further 
' with f complicated by the fact that there is need to judge misdeeds so atrocious and appalling 
aking § that they were never contemplated by any Geneva Convention and no law forbidding 
isfac- B them has ever been laid down. The knot has been cut rather than unravelled at 
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been f defendant must be allowed every opportunity for answering the charges, and that 
sdge, B he is to be presumed innocent till his guilt is proved. Dr. Lachs, who is a member of 
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itute § trials, under such headings as ‘Circumstances in which a war crime is committed’, 
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Building The New Age. By E. B. Castle. (Rich and Crown. 7s. 6d.) 

Readers of Mr. E. B. Castle’s fine and searching Swarthmore Lecture, The Undivided 
Mind, will turn with interest to this second book, nor will they be disappointed. Whi 
he sets out to consider the reconstruction of society after the deadly breakdown 
war, his aimin his own words, is ‘to suggest in the broadest outline what the Christia, 
social ethic demands of Christians if a Christian society is to arise out of the wreck le 
by destroying armies and the unrepentant forces of Mammon’. The book begins with 
a ruthless and realistic diagnosis of the spiritual maladies of the machine age in whic 
we live. ‘Man, the mirror of God, no longer exists in the world of affairs. Man is the 
image of his machine because he has not learnt how to master it.’ Our economics ar 
deficient; our science has outstripped our moral powers; the Church has failed be. 
cause it has. only preached part of its Gospel, proclaiming its message to the individug 
but failing to indicate the radical bearing of this message on life in society. ‘The 
Church has neglected half its mission and men have forgotten half their natures’ 
‘The Church has two functions: to declare the means of salvation to men as persons, 
and to proclaim the nature of a society in which persons can satisfy the claims God 
makes upon them as citizens and neighbours.’ 

The constructive part of the book runs to seven chapters. Mr. Castle lays outa 
doctrinal basis of his own, ‘with too much sin in it’, as he confesses, ‘for the idealist, 
and not enough for the neo-Calvinist’. On this he lays the foundation of a Christian 
co-operative democracy, and in successive chapters proceeds to raise an edifice upon 
it in Education, The International Society, The British Commonwealth, and The 
Family, ending with a searching chapter on ‘Reconstruction is Conversion’. The 
last title gives a clue to the dominating note of the whole book. ‘If there is to be any 
planning, we must plan for a freedom that lies beyond the freedoms we already 
possess. When we are free from want, free from squalor, and from idleness, we stil 


lack one more freedom to control our lives. This is the freedom that makes us free tof 


do the will of God.’ The cause of our present desperate situation lies in the hearts of 
men. ‘Intelligence and energy have been used without the Will to Good. We have 
to renew the roots of our life in God and start again.’ All this is finely put. Yet the 
book leaves me unsatisfied at one point. Mr. Castle’s appeal is to Christians, and 
undoubtedly present-day Christians need a new and life-giving re-orientation of their 
faith and outlook on life, which will stir them to fruitful action in this disordered world, 


but what if the world remains unregenerate still? Though he does not neglect the Mpeli 


impenitence of the human heart, I do not think Mr. Castle has wrestled hard enough 
with man’s unrepentant spirit, and consequently not enough with the question of 


what to do in a world of Christians and non-Christians, where the non-Christians shi 


stubbornly reject the good news of the Gospel. There is a vein of concealed but un- 
grounded optimism running all though the book. The argument continually seems to 
be: ‘If we live this way then ...’ But who are the ‘we’? And what if some refuse? 
The point comes to the surface in this sentence: ‘I believe this approach to the 


redemption of man and his society to be more fruitful, more enheartening and more F i 


truly consistent with the Christian view of God and man than the gloomy totali- 
tarianism involved in much current teaching on the totally fallen nature of mankind.’ 
Even so, Mr. Castle himself is compelled to say in his closing paragraph but one: 
‘We shall fail and fail again, and men will fail us.’ The resulting social problem is 
not solved simply by saying: ‘But we must never allow men to take away our love 
for them.’ E. C. Urwin 


Britain’s Way to Social Security. By Francois Lafitte. (Pilot Press. 6s.) 
Housing Before and After the War. By M. J. Elsas. (Staples Press. 17s. 6d.) se 
The ‘Target for Tomorrow’ series, though designed to deal with General Election §* 
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ssues, continues to be of great value to all those interested in Britain’s post-war 
programme. Mr. Francois Lafitte’s book deals with a major issue of home policy, 
races briefly the history of social service in this country, and discusses the present 
nosition. He sets out clearly and carefully the differences and similarities between 

e social insurance schemes of Sir William Beveridge and that of the coalition Govern- 
ment. He does not hesitate to point out the greatest flaws in the existing system and to 
make his own shrewd suggestions for future policy. We now await eagerly the 

abour Government’s scheme of social security. It is to be hoped that it will take 

rious account of Mr. Lafitte’s volume. The second book is also on a burning con- 
emporary issue. Dr. Elsas has contented himself with providing data on which the 

overnment can work. In a short statistical survey he describes the building situation 
p to 1939 and the various factors which contribute to the present housing shortage. 
inally he describes the many-sided aspects of the post-war housing problem and 
persuasively argues that if people are to get the houses they need, there must be a 

ational rent subsidy. He meets possible objections and makesit clear that the financial 
burden must not fall on local authorities but on the nation as a whole. 

There are three features common to these books. They deal with subjects of 
mmediate importance to us all; they are the work of experts who both present the 
data before they offer their conclusions; their common purpose is so to reveal gaps and 
leficiencies in the existing system that, both in social insurance and in housing, the 
needs of the future may be intelligently planned. If democracy is to function properly 
t is such books as these which will enable the layman to approach public issues with 
onsidered judgement. The grave danger with the ‘mass man’ is that any major 
huestion may be considered from a party or doctrinaire angle. But, whatever our 
party, we all need houses and we all need social insurance. Let us have them dis- 
ussed, as in these two books, with a full survey of all the relevant facts, and with no 
prinding of party axes. And to knowledge let us add concern, and to concern zeal. 

Epwarps 


: Facts about an Unknown Industry. By a Colliery Manager. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 6d.) 
This little book bears a sub-title, ‘Why is there a Coal Shortage?’, and running 
hrough the book, cropping up here, cropping up there, is the answer, ‘Because of the 
lelinquencies of the miner’. Not that the writer is a bad sort of fellow. He would be 
Hail fellow well met’ every day in the week as he goes about his arduous labours; for 
t there be no mistake — they are arduous; nevertheless, like a stick of the old 
ashioned Yarmouth Rock, break it where you will, you find the impress; turn up 
ny page you will, you get the imprimatur of the writer’s mind. He believes that the 
oal shortage is due to the short-comings of the men who go down the mine. Accord- 
ng to the writer, himself a mine-manager, this should not be so, for, in recent years 
t any rate, the miner has been almost spoon-fed with charitable treatment. But the 
miner is an ungrateful fellow. Accede to his wishes today, and he will demand more 
omorrow; raise his wages this week, and he will reward you with decreased output 
he week after. The writer gives figures to prove his contentions. If there were nothing 
0 take into consideration but cold figures, his book would carry more weight. He 
mits certain facts. For instance, as many thousands of young, strong, ablebodied 
niners have been taken into the Forces in the last six years, is it not natural that out- 
but should decrease? I have been down more pits than one, and when I have seen 
bid men attempting to do the work that their sons in the army should have been doing, 
have been amazed at their pluck. You cannot expect a man of sixty-five to produce 
he coal a boy of twenty-five would: the marvellous thing is that they produce so much. 
\gain, some have not been too well-fed in these recent years. Give a miner the kind 
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of luncheon served out in a restaurant to City men after a short morning in the offic, 
and production figures would go up quickly. But when miners are asked to do eigh 
hours hard labour on a diet of bread and sometimes little else but jam, how can th 
be expected to produce up to capacity? No: the Mining Question cannot be entirely 
divorced from questions of public policy, and although the author tells us 
times in his book that he is not a politician, he will have to awaken to the fact thy 
there is a science to which he is a stranger, social psychology. He speaks much and ofte, 
about the high wages of miners today. He says nothing about the hovels in whic 
many have to live; he speaks of their narrow interests, but he has no word for they 
scholastic and religious attainments; he says much about the ‘losses’ of the ming. 


dividends of several coal companies have been as follows: Bolsover 15 per cent (in. 
cluding five per cent bonus); Butterley, 12 per cent; William Cory, 20 per cent: 
Houghton Main, 15 per cent. Again, he says nothing about the contrast, for ins 
between Ford Castle, Northumberland, and Joicey Square, Stanley. No, Mr. Mine. 
Manager, your book has come too late. The Government has a clear mandate to r. 
organize the Mining Industry, and it intends to get on with the job. Nevertheless, | 
hope our Manager, who is not a bad fellow after all, will offer his services to the New 
Management. For he knows too much about the technical difficulties of the industry 
to leave it yet. 
Percy S. Carpe 


Gentile and Few, a Symposium. Edited by Chaim Newman. (Alliance Press. 12s. 64) 
An Enemy of the People: Antisemitism. By James Parkes. (Penguin Books. gd.) 

These two recent books on ‘the Jewish problem’ have this in common — they both 
emphasize the truth, still not sufficiently recognized, that Antisemitism is an enemy, 
not of the Jews only, but of mankind as a whole. There comparisions had better end, 
each volume being judged on its own merits. Each has merits though those of Mr 
Newman’s Symposium are in some sense those of its defects! 

From some points of view Gentile and Jew is a disappointing book. More th 
three years ago now its editor conceived the idea of collecting together the opinions 
a hundred representative non-Jews about the solution of this old but now much 


editors, journalists, psychologists, leading citizens of some of the allied nations, anda . 
variety of others. Most of their contributions were written at a time when the Naz 
attempt at the mass extermination of European Jewry was in full swing, and nota 
few of them amount to little more than expressions of sympathy with the suffering and 
confessions of bewilderment about remedies. Others were quite definite about the 
policy which should be adopted, but their views differ so widely, and sometimes » 
fundamentally, that the editor found himself compelled to write an epilogue if only 
‘to help to avoid confusion in the minds of the readers’. Readers will find no readily 
applicable solution of the problem. Yet this defect is one of the book’s chief merits for 
it indicates as few books do, how ill-informed and superficial our thinking often i 
about this most pressing and perplexing problem. This does not mean that none of the 
contributions is of value. On the contrary, some of them are of real importance ani 
do not deserve to be lost amid a good deal of well-intentioned but not very wel 
informed or enlightening comment. In the main, however, the book emphasizé 
rather than meets a need. It is precisely this need that James Parkes has gone a long 
way toward satisfying in his book. It is a Penguin and therefore within the reach 0 
all who have any interest in the problem. Those who are familiar with the author 
earlier researches into the religious origins of antisemitism will find that here 
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brings the story right down to the present day. Beginning with an account of 
ict Bismarck’s political exploitation of prejudice against Jews, he shows how this had 

B spread through Austria, Hungary, France, and Russia by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. He then analyses the various factors which led to the tragedy of 
the Nazi persecution. This analysis leaves few of us free to cast stones! A further 


mal} chapter on the psychology and sociology of antisemitism, which contains a great 


deal of new and important material, goes a long way towards explaining what it is, 
not so much in the Jew as in the non-Jew, that gives rise to antisemitism. The 
final chapter, on its elimination, while it holds out no hope of the immediate solution 
of the problem, offers the fruits of a great deal of sound thinking in various directions. 
I should like nothing better than that every reader of this review should seek a copy 
of the book till he finds it and read it till he has made it his own. 

W. Smpson 


The Content of Education. Interim Report of the Council for Curriculum Reform, 
(University of London Press. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is both important and disappointing. Its importance lies in its theme, 
which is exercising the minds of all educationists today who are uneasy about 
what is being taught in schools. Further, the book makes a brave attempt to get down 
to fundamentals and rightly urges the prime need for new and far-reaching facilities 
for curriculum-research. Yet, as the contributors recognize, the book has serious gaps. 
The committee was handicapped by financial stringency and still more handicapped 
by the death of its chairman, Dr. H. G. Stead, in 1943. But making every allowance 
for these and other factors, the book gives little practical help to the serving teacher 
concerned with reforming his ‘subject’. Still less does it assist a headmaster who is 
anxious to reform his curriculum as a whole. ‘We are well aware’, says the committee, 
‘that we should have studied attentively the problems of technical education. We 
ought to have set up special committees to consider Physical Education, Handwork 
and Manual Training, and especially Psychology, Family Living, and Sex Education. 
We ought to have things to say on the place of classics in Education, on Music, on 
§ curricula suitable for Young People’s Colleges. We ought to be far more concrete, 
specific, detailed in our suggestions.’ In other words, the committee was defeated by 
the vastness of the field of inquiry and by their own restricted resources of time and 
money. The leitmotiv of the book is that the primary aim of education must be to 
‘promote both the fullest personal development and the most effective participation 
‘§ in a planned democratic society’. None will doubt that this is one of education’s 
fundamental aims, nor its relevance to present-day conditions; but some will wonder 
whether it is the main consideration, while others may think that society may soon be 
over-planned. 

Of the chapters on special sections of the curriculum the least satisfactory is that 
on Moral and Religious Education. Here there was wide and deep divergency 
amongst the members of the committee. So four individual contributions are included. 
The first two of these are tolerant and stimulating. The other two lead nowhere. 
In one of these Mr. G. P. Meredith glorifies the virtues of Natural Science in school 
at the expense of Religious Training. In the other Professor Julian Huxley pleads 
that ‘the existing democratic countries should evolve their own characteristic and 
powerful brand of religious impulse and means for its expression. This will not be 
achieved by a return to traditional past.’ Professor Huxley recognizes the value of the 
Christian Ethic and Christian Doctrine, but, for him, they are out of date: they are 
@ 00 longer either a primary or an essential part of the framework of Western civiliza- 
§ tion. ‘New attitudes, new values, new needs have come into being. It is incumbent 
J} upon the Churches to recast their theologies in forms acceptable to the new phase of 
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under-informed? Could it be described as fair? Despite these reservations, this book 
should be read by all would-be educational reformers, but it should be read alongsi& 
the Norwood Report, whose influence some of the committee feel to be pernicioy, 
In that they may well be mistaken. 

J. W. Skinner 


Mission of the University. By Jose Ortega y Gasset. (Princeton University Press pig 
Oxfora Press. 13s. 6d.) 

Here is much wisdom in little room, presented by one of the most eminent Spanish 
thinkers of our time. The book is worth reading both for its own sake and becaug 
Spanish thought is so little known. There are only a hundred pages and thirty-one 
of these are the translator’s introduction. The essay itself was written as long agy 
as 1930, and it puts in a more general way many of the considerations recently urged 
by our own ‘Bruce Truscot’. What is the real mission of a university? Surely it is 
keep alive among us that sense of ultimate values for want of which whole nations fare 
the worse. While a university must carry on research and its curriculum must provide 
for a great variety of subjects, its cardinal function is to present that view of the whol 
which we call ‘culture’. It is indeed high time that something was done about this, 
We are living in an age of specialization which begins for the individual student long 
before the university stage, and he may grow up into manhood without ever having 
faced the great fundamental questions which lie well beyond all our specialized know. 
ledge and the answers to which alone give that knowledge significance. It is not sur. 
prising that even scientists are beginning to be alarmed about their science. When 
Rutherford started on his investigations into the atom he can hardly have foreseen 
the atomic bomb. Ortega urges therefore that every university needs a ‘faculty of 
culture’, the business of which would be to co-ordinate and interpret all that the 
specialists are doing. He makes a strong appeal for a sense of ‘authenticity’ in study 
and for what he calls ‘economy’, meaning by that the study of one subject in its con- 
text rather than of a whole series of studies with no context at all. As he is a humanist 
this is probably as far as he could go, but his argument for culture would apply even 
more cogently to theology if this could be reinstated as the queen of the sciences 
instead of being merely one special subject among many. We need a sense of destiny 
and continually to ask ourselves “What is the chief end of man?’, a question that the 
book with all its merits does not attempt to answer. 

A. V. Murray 


The School Service. Compiled by Doris Starmer Smith. (Religious Education 
Press. 6s.) 

One of the hoped-for effects of the Education Act is that far more heads of school 
will wish to transform School Prayers from a tedius mumbo-jumbo into an act o 
worship and dignity. If this does happen, there is a good deal of material for the 
purpose ready to hand, accumulated and arranged by those who have been exper- 
menting in this field for the last few years. This book, chiefly for children from 11-15, 
is one of the best compilations of such material that have yet appeared. It contains 
fifty services, each on a definite theme, which is developed from an act of praise 
through readings (some from inside, some from outside the Bible), prayers and hymns 
directly relevant, to closing sentences and music which leave the central idea clearly 
in the mind of every worshipper. There is much additional material and scope for 
variation, and we have the valuable assurance from the complier that every item 
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has been used and found helpful in school worship. The underlying notions, that the 
congregation should be asked to play as large and active a part as possible, and that 
themes and words should be within its understanding, are sound in themselves and 
skilfully embodied. But the book is not, of course, without its defects. Chief among 
them is the optimistic expectation that children without a Christian background will 
understand Biblical language and its relevance to the theme in hand without explana- 
tion. The failure to provide such explanations misses an important chance of teaching 
the Christian faith. And there is a certain lack, among the themes chosen, of emphasis 
on the Gospel of Redemption, and on Jesus’ offer of the Kingdom of God. But the 
book itself supplies the means of curing its own defects, by encouraging teachers in 
cooperation with scholars to work out their own subjects and orders of service. 

R. E. Davies 


African Pattern. By Mary Stuart. (Livingstone Press. 2s.) 

There are missionary books and missionary books. Some are like plain cooking, 
highly wholesome but with little imagination. Others are ‘creations’, producing 
from the same materials dishes for thought with delicate and exciting flavours. Their 
piquancy makes them appetizing. African Pattern belongs to the latter type. In a 
lively series of letters, supposed to have been written by a missionary on furlough to a 
Government officer in East Africa, the authoress has garnered ingredients from the 
African scene, from current events and thought, from the new attitude of Imperial 
Parliament and Colonial Governments toward African development, and from a 
number of other little-exploited sources. These she presents in a skilled combination 
asa colourful and masterly survey of the Africa which is being shaped, or ought to be 
shaped, in the environment of the modern world. This is not only a satisfying book, 
but it provokes a desire for more. It combines scholarliness and clear thinking with a 
deep human love for the land and all its people. The book is packed with illustration, 
suggestion, and very quotable phrases. The later chapters are an excellent presentation 
of the case for Christian education, whether in Africa or in England. 


F. W. Dopps 


dy 

con- 

anist & Through Chinese Eyes. By H. B. Rattenbury. (Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d.) 

ven—e The titles of both of Mr. Rattenbury’s last two books are enough to make one fear 


that he might be attempting the impossible. China My China — could it be really his? 
And now he takes a title very like that used twenty years ago by a group of Chinese, 
Through Chinese Eyes. Should he, an Englishman, use it? While the hymn-lines, 
‘laughs at impossibilities and cries it shall be done’, are too boisterous to apply to one 
of H.B.R.’s temperament, I am sure that he looked at these impossibilities with his 
bland, imperturbable, and wholly Chinese smile. And they are done! While still 
uneasy about the title, I hail this book as an outstanding success. 

Mr. Rattenbury describes China’s social and religious customs, its history in the 
last hundred years, the struggle toward the making of a modern state, its resistance to 
Japan, and its aspirations for this post-war period, setting Christian life and witness 
in the midst. All this he puts into the mouth of a seventy-five years old Chinese 
villager. The reader may think that such a one will not know all that he would ask, 
but he is blessed with a son who is a Christian minister, and a grandson who is a 
‘returned student’ from England. These three provide keys to open every door of 
inquiry. To praise the author’s achievement is not to say that he performs a complete 
disappearing trick. The old Chinese, for example, lets drop a phrase of Charles 
Wesley’s (p. 117), and a quotation from Tertullian (p. 125). It seems awkward to 
borrow Chinese lips either to pay compliments to one’s own country or to speak . 
disparagingly (twice) of another. Should the old man be allowed to get away with 
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his deplorable exaggeration when he says that Chinese Christians ‘will find Confy, 


cianism a precious Old Testament’? (p. 78). Or with his hovering between 120 anj 
180 as the number of Christian organizations at work in China? (p. 135). Th 


Statistical Survey of 1938 gave 192 as the figure for Societies. There are other ming, & 


points: Marco Polo is placed a century too late (p. 29); it is a pity to give Lao-Ty 
still another Romanization, and more than a pity to translate the classic ascribed ty 
him as ‘The Way of Virtue’ (p. 71), for Teh does not mean virtue in this contex; 
the dragon is not synonymous with the devil (p. 128), but a creature of good omen, 
Some strange expressions need to be explained on their first appearance: e.g. , 
Chinese jumble on p. 63 turns out to be ‘Cambridge’ on p. 78; an odd name on p, 7; 
resolves itself into ‘Religious Tract Society’ on p. 136; Popo is a mystery on p. 88, only 
revealed on p. 140. When I picked up the book I foresaw difficulties, but I put it 
down grateful for something intimate, vivid, and convincing. Above all, I felt that 
I had met an old man who was real, and who was really Chinese. 


Joun Foster 


The Making of a Preacher. By W. M. Macgregor. (S.C.M. Press. 45. 6d.) 

Scotland has for long been the home of great preachers and no one could better 
describe and enforce the high national ideal of the Christian ministry than Dr, 
W. M. Macgregor, for ten years Principal of Trinity College, Glasgow, who has 9 
recently been taken from us. His reputation will be enhanced by this little volume 
of lectures delivered in 1943. The value of the book is all the greater for the short 
‘Appreciation’ by Dr. Gossip of the friend he knew and loved so well. Nothing lay 
nearer to Dr. Macgregor’s heart than ‘the making of a preacher’, for it was this to 
which he gave his life and he was himself a ‘preacher’s preacher’. His own ideal of 
the ministry grew higher as he himself grew older, partly perhaps because his closing 
years were as trying as any through which the Church of Christ has had to pas. 
Hence it followed that the first essential for the preacher is a personal knowledge of 
God in Christ; he must continually be re-discovering the all-sufficient Gospel for 
himself, for it is through the personality of the preacher that the truth must reach his 
people. Again, as he grows in his knowledge of God, so also must he grow in the 
knowledge of his people and of human nature as a whole; for this knowledge he 
needs imagination, humour, love; and though of course the greatest of these is Love, 
which is another name for God, the lack of either of the other two leads often to 
disaster. To know God a preacher must know his Bible. Dr. Macgregor was dis- 
tressed at the ignorance of the sacred writings now prevalent, even among students 
for the ministry. Among books stress is laid on Pascal’s Pensees and Law’s Serious Call 
(which so greatly influenced the Wesleys). For his knowledge of human nature, the 
preacher should know his Shakespeare and should read Dickens; whatever other 
books he chooses must be few though fit, for life is short. The Methodist preacher will 
find in these pages very much to stimulate and help him as he ministers to a 
perplexed and perplexing age. 

T. H. Barratt 


The Padre’s Question Box. Edited by Leslie F. Church. (Epworth Press. 55.) 
Service chaplains and all others who are called upon to answer questions relating 
to religion, will find this book useful for guidance and reference. Answers are given 
to some fifty selected questions covering subjects that range from theology and the 
comparative study of religion to social subjects and general problems of behaviour. 
It is interesting to notice that the service men who presumably asked the questions 
seem to have been more curious about problems of conduct than, for instance, about 
the Atonement, about which there is not one specific answer. The Editor has asked 
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Dr, C. Ryder Smith, Dr. E. S. Waterhouse, and the Revs. E. C. Urwin and E. B. 
Storr to deal with their ‘specialist’ subjects, and about twenty questions are answered 
by chaplains. The present delay in book production doubtless accounts for the fact 
that the contributors were obviously writing before the end of the war, for Nazism 
and Hitler are repeatedly referred to in the present tense. Still more noticeable, 
for the same reason, is the absence of the most frequent question today at Padre’s 
‘Hours, which refers to problems about the use of the atomic bomb. Fortunately 
this book is not written, even by the few serving chaplains who are contributors, in 
the slangy, breezy style of the ‘Woodbine Willie’ tradition. It is a difficult style and 
rarely effective. On the other hand, the average soldier will not easily understand 
much of the language of this book. The volume will prove most useful in the hands 
of those who can interpret its material to an audience of questioners. Some of the 
subjects dealt with might very well be used as topics for group discussion. 
FARMER 


To Start You Talking. (Pilot Press. 6s.) 

It was eighteen months ago that I first listened to the B.B.C. feature “To Start You 
Talking’. On that occasion it took the form of a clear and vigorous discussion about 
Sex Education — a discussion that ended at the point where one was eager to ask 
questions and express opinions. I found out afterwards that this is where the pro- 
gramme is planned to end. It is meant for group-listening, with the purpose of 
stimulating the discussion of living issues. Since that first night I have listened when- 
ever I happened to be at home at the right time on a Thursday. I’ve been attracted 
by the programme’s realism and competence, and by the naturalness of the young 
speakers. This book explains how the series began and how an individual programme 
is prepared. Besides a number of well-written articles on the ‘mechanics’ of it all, 
there are nine typical scripts, ranging from a discussion on ‘Only One Living Room’ 
to one on ‘Scrounging and Stealing’. I should say at once that the book is invaluable 
to the minister or leader intent on serving modern youth. It offers a faithful (and 
painful) revelation of the judgements and ambitions of the boy in the engineering 
works and the girl in the shop or on the bus. So often, when these same people meet 
us, they’re strained and polite: they try to say what we want to hear rather than what 
they honestly believe. In ‘To Start You Talking’ they are themselves — and depres- 
singly so. Even if Youth inside the Churches thinks differently, it still earns its living 
where these are the popular opinions. This book lifts a curtain on the England that 
is. But further, it demonstrates a technique which need not be limited to the micro- 
phone. All of us know the church where discussion early falters, and where a nervous 
silence follows a chairman’s invitation ‘Any questions?’ Here is a method that 
stimulates thought and inquiry — Rehearse a vivid discussion with a small, hand- 
picked team; then turn it loose on the Men’s Meeting for twenty minutes before 
inviting everyone else to join in! They will! Many of our better Guilds and Youth 
Fellowships have been doing this kind of thing for a long while, but the method 


merits wider use, and this handbook should secure it. 
WILFRED WADE 


The Christian Way. By Frederick Greeves. (S.C.M. 6s.) 

In an age when the ignorance of the people about the Church is said to be ‘almost 
trivial’ compared with the ignorance of the Church about the people, The Christian 
Way deserves a wide constituency. An imaginative insight informs this modest book. 
The author knows that every kind of man possesses a point of view, and he looks 
through the eyes of sceptic, agnostic, critic, and inquirer, and studies their approach to 
the Christian way of life, and their reaction to it. His aim is to dispel doubt and to 
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clarify misapprehension; his role is that of interpreter and guide. Nor is he insensitiy. 
to the varieties of Christian experience: ‘there is more variety among pilgrims in they 
Way than among the crowd at Vanity Fair.’ The author’s exposition is clear ang 
he selects and marshals evidence with uncommon aptitude. His appeal is ‘attend j 
the witnesses’, even though ‘Life’ is something more than either a biography or , 
scientific analysis can reveal. He also stresses a knowledge of the Bible and of theo. 
logy as indispensable to a true understanding of the Way. His style is simple and, no 
infrequently, a model of definiteness. While he admits an occasional risk of ‘wear. 
some repetition’, a spiritual glow always keeps distant that irksome offence. Indeed, 
with spontaneous lucidity, he often crystallizes truth too long obscured in archaic More 
form and tedious platitude: ‘the Christian Gospel is the offer of a new self and a new 
life’ . . . ‘In so far as we live in the Christian Way we live the eternal life’. He has aly 
a flair for a double truth: ‘Christian experience is God’s gift, but it is also man’s Mer « 
task.’ In this conscientious book, there is a passionate concern to commend the femb 
Christian experience. Here is modern evangelism at its best, and a guide to the Medg 
pilgrim on the Way. 
B.A. BARBER ne: 


The Faith of a Christian. By A. W. Harrison. (Methodist Youth Dept. 2s.) 
Venturing With Youth. By Geoffrey Joycey. (Epworth Press. 15.) 
Making a Home. By Geoffrey Martin. (S.C.M. 2s. 6d.) 
Back to Humanity. By Ernest Raymond and Patrick Raymond. (Cassell. 5s.) ech 
The Faith of a Christian is a revision of a manual first published in 1931. It is a first 4 
study of Church doctrine. Each chapter gives a month’s study, with suggestions for 
further reading and full, admirably chosen Biblical passages. Protestant and Metho- [into 
dist in outlook, it is Catholic in faith, and clear-sighted and perspicuous concerning §™Y' 
points of difference in faith and order. It is commendable for its right use of Scrip- 
ture, for it was not Dr. Harrison’s way to press isolated texts into service but to seek 
for the spirit of a book or writer. This manual is highly suitable for Local Preachers’ 
study classes, for thoughtful young people who have had a secondary education, and 
for those who are being prepared for Church membership. 
Venturing With Youth gives a record of pioneering Youth Club work, and stresses BPau 
adventure. This is the gist of it — begin with boys, not committees, ‘tackle half a dozen 
youngsters . . . of the type you want to win’, let them build the club with you from jy | 
scratch’; they will welcome strong, constructive leadership. The chapter on “The BHu 
Heart of the Club’ (the weekly fellowship) is particularly good, as are the fair dis- Bscr 
cussion of the pros and cons of allowing dancing and the use of the dramatic epilogue. her 
Making a Home is one of a series of ‘Reconstruction’ books. Its keynote is frankness. Bwo' 
The writer has a true sense of the difficulties and possibilities of the present situation Bef 
and writes throughout in a thoroughly real and practical fashion, with a delightful to 
human touch, on such subjects as “The Engagement’, “The First Year’, ‘Concerning Jwit 
Children’, ‘Right Relations’. He appeals to sound Christian common sense, and ithe 
while he has his own opinions, he is never dictatorial. yee 
Ulysses navigated, not without loss, between Scylla and Charybdis. Our age 
makes a similar passage. The Raymonds, father (of the last war) and son (of this war), fact 
have written their book Back to Humanity, because they feel this intensely. Ernest —Th 
writes: ‘Humanity. . . is the name of a value and the name of a species.’ His thesis res 
is that the second survives and has value only as the first is prized, and that this can §Pa 
be achieved even ‘while only doubting, or, better, wondering, about God’. Patrick fan 
was evacuated as a schoolboy to South Africa, but returned to join the R.A.F. He Jim 
describes his reactions, first to his earlier carefree life, with the smiling negro treating fis: 
every man as his brother, and then, through his training in the Air Force, to the 


logic 
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raid — from ‘“That’s Diisseldorf, that was!’ to “Turn away and think of something 
se’ on the return. But can we forget — and so heal — humanity’s miseries? Lastly 
he father makes an impassioned plea for unity among the nations, for justice and 


mercy. This is a beautiful and moving book, written from the heart, even though it 
Y Or ainight have clinched its argument more conclusively with a call to a humble walk 
theo. Byith God. 
nd, not C. Lester JOHNSON 
‘weari. 
ndeed, 
chaic Bore About Mary-Martha. By William J. May. (Epworth Press. 55.) 
anew This book does not introduce Mary-Martha, as the title shows. It is about an old 
as aly Mriend. The many who have already met Mary-Martha, will be glad to hear more of 
man’s her experiences. She is an old maid, but she is not ‘on the shelf’. The years have not 


embittered her but rather enriched her personality and added greatly to her know- 
ledge of life. She modestly says: ‘I guess the Lord had to make a few folk like me, so 
hat there should be somebody about to do the odd jobs’, and there are odd jobs 
herever ordinary people abound, with their comedies, tragedies, and acute psycho- 
logical problems. Every chapter in the book is a facet, reflecting the light of a radiant 
personality in action, a personality not so much the product of the schools as of a 
religious society, in whose fellowship character is forged and human service is 
inspired, directed, and maintained. Mary-Martha has learned two things — the 
echnique of self-mastery and the cost of human services. She says ‘a bit of comforting 
akes more out of you than a day’s scrubbing’. Her simple way to self-mastery would 
make experts smile, but at any rate it works. ‘Many a bad temper has been scrubbed 
into the kitchen floor — and at times, when things went wrong, and I dared not trust 
myself to speak, I worked it off as I blackleaded the stove.’ In these days of strain 


crip and difficulty, the aftermath of a long-drawn-out World War, this book will prove a 
seek Bwelcome help to many. 
hers’ E. Ciecc 


Paul, a Bond Slave. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (S.C.M. 7s. 6d.) 
The B.B.C., satisfied with the welcome accorded to Dorothy Sayers’ The Man Born 
to be King, broadcast a portrayal of St. Paul on similar lines. The broadcaster was 
Hugh Ross Williamson and his work was done with reverence, skill, and insight. The 
script of those broadcasts is now printed. In contrast to Miss Sayers, who modernized 
her characters, Mr. Williamson retains the atmosphere and setting of the Roman 
world of the first century. The criticism made by those who objected to the earlier 
effort because of its modernity, is thus obviated and this play is much more satisfying 
to the average Churchman than its predecessor could be. There are four acts, each 
with a number of scenes. Sequences are introduced where necessary. Act one, with 
the title ‘The Road to Damascus’, includes the early years at Tarsus, the tumultuous 
years at Jerusalem and Paul’s conversion. The second act describes the call ‘to 
lighten the Gentiles’ and the adventure of the first missionary journey. The third 
act describes the longer journeys and closes with the scene at Caesarea with Agabus. 
The last act deals with the imprisonment period. The play is probably beyond the 
resources in equipment and cast of the average dramatic society, but as a record of 
Paul’s life and work it is of great value. The introduction of the historical dialogue 
and of paragraphs from the Epistles is masterly, both as dramatic writing and com- 
mentary. The play is both true to history and fascinating as literature. The book 
is of permanent value. 
J. Henry Martin 
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The Problem of Upper Silesia. By Robert Machray. (George Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 
This brief but illuminating review of the complicated history of Silesia will 
welcomed by all students of post-war Europe. It is not only full of facts ang 
figures, but concludes with a series of suggestions. The writer has made a wel. 
ordered attempt to put the case for the inclusion of Upper Silesia in Poland. Ty, 
main emphasis is on the great point that ever since Upper Silesia was 
from Poland and incorporated in the Prussian State, the people of Siles, 
have retained not only their Polish tongue, habits, and customs, but also the feeling of 
complete national unity with everything Polish. An especially valuable chapter dea 
with Silesia from the standpoint of economics, and this gives useful information cop. 
cerning the factors which ‘attract’ states toward each other, and so determine th 
destiny of people within those states. The assembling of these facts is exceeding 
well done. When dealing with the question of nationalities, the book claims that i 
spite of every effort made by colonization and suppression to supplant the Polis, 
element, yet judging by census returns, the country remains predominantly Polish, 
The author seeks to make out a case for ignoring the results of the 1921 plebiscite, 
and claims that, in a post-war settlement, to satisfy the rightful demands of the in. 
habitants and to secure the economic position of Poland, Upper Silesia must lx 
awarded to that country. The value of the book is enhanced by maps and statistig 
(though explanatory notes in English would make some of the maps a little clearer), 
The appendixes and the bibliography will prove helpful for further study of an intr. 
cate problem. Readers will need to remember that Dr. Machray sees it through 
Polish eyes. Since he wrote it seems to have become certain that Poland will get mor 
than he asks. 


N.G. 


From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SmirH 


Welcome Home. By Leslie F. Church. (Epworth Press. 3s. 6d.) 

This little book has many excellencies — for instance, the photographs, all sugges 
tive of home, are admirable; the variety and number of apt quotations, both from 
well-known and little-known sources, is amazing; and the intimate sympathy of Dr. 
Church’s own writing exactly suits his theme. One may say that the book is meant 
for two kinds of people — men returning home from the Services, and everybody 
else! With rare felicity the author leads his readers from thoughts of home to thoughts 
of country and then to thoughts of the weal of all mankind. The stories of his own 
experiences on his travels in the Near East brought tears to the eyes of one rather 
hardened reader at any rate. Dr. Church probes the problems of home-coming with 
the skill of love, and he shows a reunited husband and wife how to pray together. 
Again, he shows both that the men who won the war have succeeded in a world. 
worth-while enterprise, and that it is ‘up to them’ in particular now to set to work on 
another. There are people today who are writing very necessary books on the 
fundamental value of the family, but Dr. Church is more persuasive, for he show 
what a true home is. This is no cheap book — in the currency of God. 


St. Philip Neri. By Doreen Smith. (Sands & Co. 6s. 6d.) 

At the time when Reformation and Counter-Reformation were waging war in 
Europe there was a man in Rome who just ‘went about doing good’. This book tells 
his quiet and simple story. Miss Smith is sometimes rather over-inclined to point a 
moral, but she writes in a straightforward, and occasionally colloquial, style that 
suits her subject. When he was a young man, Philip Neri just walked unnoticed into 
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Rome, sure that God had sent him to work there. Miss Smith is a Catholic writer 
but she leaves no doubt that Rome was ‘full of sin and misery’. Philip had no 

resource but prayer, but he believed in it utterly and practised it like a lover. Some- 
times it became an ecstasy. After this one of his chief gifts was humour, in the wide 
sense of universal sympathy. He was at home with everybody, so much so that he 
could poke fun at anybody. He believed in the hilarious. Gradually he drew disciples 
who, without any question of vows, just did as he told them. For instance, in order to 
humiliate a man he once told him to chant the miserere at a wedding feast — and the 
man did so! Apparently the other guests just took him for one of Philip’s ‘madmen’. 
This means, of course, that bit by bit the people of Rome saw that there was a saint 
among them. They laughed but they reverenced. Scandal-mongers tried their hand 
but with brief success. Of course Philip was shrewd as well as humorous. When a 
woman came to confess a second time on one day, he tousled her hair and bade her 
walk home like that! The wealthy Florentines, who had burnt Savonarola not long 
before, stood by their fellow-citizen in the capital when it came to money — though 
Philip never asked for it, nor let his followers ask. It is difficult to doubt some, at 
least, of his miracles. Ultimately the movement, which had just ‘come by itself’, 
took shape in a ‘Congregation of secular priests and clerics’. There were no ‘religious’ 
(i.e. monastic) vows and private property was not banned. One of Philip’s customs 
was to inculcate the use of ‘mental’ (or ‘silent’) prayer. The Oratorian Order grew 
out of his Congregation after his death, and it was to this Order that Newman turned 
when he submitted to Rome. This is a very refreshing book. 


The Heart of Pascal. By H. F. Stewart. (Cambridge. 6s.) 

Two or three years ago Dr. Stewart published the French text of some of the 
fragments that Pascal left behind him and which are known under the title of the 
Pensées. These:he assigned to the apology for Christianity which Pascal contemplated. 
Now he has given us the remainder of the famous scrap-book that the Benedictines 
made out of the fragments. He has arranged them under subjects. Only the first of 
these fully answers to the title of this book, for it is really a miscellany, but under 
every subject Pascal’s thought pierces to the depths. The first part, though it only 
fills a dozen pages, is very precious for it unveils Pascal’s soul. There are facsimiles 
of the Memorial that was found next his heart when he died, and of the parchment 
copy of it. Most of the rest of the book is controversial — fragments relating to the 
Provincial Letters and their aftermath, to miracles, and to Pascal’s revolt against 
extreme Jansenism. Of the rest the most interesting section falls under ‘Language and 
Style’. It goes without saying that the experts do not even yet agree about the 
rearrangement of the Pensées, but they seem to come nearer this than they did. Of 
course, too, there are still insoluble questions about this ‘Pauline man’ — Which of 
these fragments would he have modified, which rejected, which retained? How many 
books did he mean to write? Could he have remained a Catholic? But, whether a 
reader accepts the whole of Dr. Stewart’s rearrangement or not, he will be thankful 
to have, in this volume and The Apology of Pascal, the complete text of the Pensées, 
with introductions and index. How strange that Pascal and Laval should both be 
sons of Auvergne! 


Great Christian Books. By Hugh Martin. (S.C.M., 6s.) 

Here Mr. Martin introduces his readers to seven books, which, he says, ‘selected 
themselves’ because they have helped him so much. He provides an account of 
each of the writers, setting him in his historical background, and then describes his 
book. He writes chiefly for beginners. Five of the books belong to the customary list 
of ‘devotional classics’. Beginning with Augustine, Mr. Martin then leaps to four 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — Rutherfurd, Brother Lawrence, 
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Bunyan, and Law. Clearly the Middle Ages don’t attract him over much. The six} 
book is William Carey’s Inquiry into the Obligations of Christians. It was a clarion caj 
to Missionary work and anticipated most of the substance of more recent Missio : 
appeals. It makes good its place in this select company. The last book is Browning, 

Ring and the Book. Few readers will want to thread their way through its twely 
volumes, but, as Mr. Martin all but suggests, they might well read Pompilia an 
The Pope. Three small criticisms might be made — some readers would understayj 
Augustine better if a little more had been said of Neo-Platonism; it was to the English 
Bible from Wyclif onwards, not only to the Authorized Version, that J. R. Greg 
paid his well-known tribute; it is at least doubtful whether the English people wey 
to church more in Law’s day than in any other. But the volume passes the test of 
books that introduce other books, ‘Will readers want to go on to read the othy 
books?’ There is one book in the list that I haven’t read — and now I want to read it, 


The Land, the People, and the Churches. (S.C.M. 2s. 6d.) 

What of the countryside and the Churches? It is generally known that ‘the position 
is serious’, but the British Council of Churches is not content to leave it there. Thi 
book is the report, drawn up by Miss Kathleen Bliss, of its Rural Reconstruction §* 
Inquiry group, whose Chairman is the Rev. Henry Carter. Happily the day ha,’ 
come when the Anglican and Free Churches are learning to make villages, nota 
battle-ground as in ‘the good old days’, but an arena of common effort. The book 
does not approach the problem from outside but summarizes the results of consulta. 
tion with Village Groups in most of the counties of England. The report falls into 
three parts — named respectively “The Changing Community’, ‘Religion and Life of 
the Churches’, and ‘The Church and the Community’. The scope of the book js 
wide — for instance, it includes sections on ‘Leaving the Land’, “The two Religiow 
Traditions’, ‘Lay Leaders and Lay Preachers’, ‘Home Life’, ‘School’, ‘Work’ and 


‘Leisure’. May we commend it especially to ministers in what are called ‘Country 
Circuits’? Much of it applies to Scotland and Wales, as well as England, and the 
Council offers further help about both the former for a few pence. 


They Found the Church There. By Hanry P. van Dusen. (S.C.M. 6s.) 

This is a book about the war and Missions. It tells of some of the islands in the 
Pacific, from huge New Guinea to an atoll too small for the largest map. It is a book 
of testimony from airmen and soldiers and others — that is, from people who have 
none of the supposed bias of Missionary advocates. It is full of good stories, whether 
for children or adults. It is a tale of Christians—‘fuzzy-wuzzies’ and others—who were 
loyal to the Allies and to Christ amid all the risks of war. At least one reader some- 
times found the tears rising to his eyes as he read it. There is some account of the 
perilous beginnings of Missions in these islands—so recent a beginning that one can 
only say ‘What hath God wrought!’ There are stories too of the various doings of 
white men — from the wisdom of Sir William MacGregor to the villainy of ‘the 
Black-birders’. There are facts, not only about converts, but about Missionaries, 
white and brown. For instance, when the book was written, of twenty-one Methodist 
Missionaries in north New Guinea seventeen were listed as ‘whereabouts unknown’. 
The keynote of the book is given in its first words. A young airman wrote to his 
mother ‘Dear Mom, Because of Missions I was feasted and not feasted upon when! 
fell from the sky into this village’. Just the book to give to critics of Missions. 


Our Jungle Diplomacy. By W. Franklin Sands. (University of North Carolina, wa 
Oxford Press. 155. 6d.) 

Mr. Sands is an American ex-diplomat and writes for Americans, but his illuminat- 

ing book will interest a wider circle still. In some undefined way Mr. Joseph M. 
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Lalley has collaborated with him. There are here exciting and almost incredible 
stories about his experiences in Panama, Guatemala, and Ecuador, which show how 
in such Latin American lands democracy is no more than a fagade. There is a very 
careful account of the historical background of Mexico. All this is meant to help in 
an arraignment of the foreign policy, or lack of it, of the United States. Mr. Sands 
shows that, like Britain, his own country passed through an imperialist period, 
though it spread by land and not by sea. Then he shows how ‘Dollar Diplomacy’ 
supervened. In protest against this he himself left the diplomatic service. Under it 
the United States ceased to annex and began to exploit. The writer even says that 
‘end-lease’ is ‘power politics’ and it certainly may be. He appeals to his countrymen 
to give up practising an opportunist policy, adapted for the moment to suit particular 
problems, in favour of a uniform purpose and plan. He urges too that the United 
States needs a much better trained corps of professional diplomats. He says that it is 
no use to camouflage self-seeking under resounding slogans about altruism. He even 
says that his own country’s methods have sometimes been Machiavellian. Any 
English reader who cared to do so could find here a tu quogue for every American 
criticism of ‘British imperialism’, ‘secret diplomacy’, and so on. But it is better to 
judge Britain too by Mr. Sands’ standards and to hope that the two nations will now 
rise above such old ways as are evil and unite in the service of mankind. Mr. Sands’ 
references to Englishmen and English methods are discriminating. 


Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. By F. A. Lea. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
Shelley's Cenci. Edited by Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton Clarke. (Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. $3.50.) 

The first book deals with several subjects. There is much about Shelley’s personal 
life. There are many quotations from his poetry — and many from his prose works, 
now at last completely available, and many from the numerous letters that have been 
published. Again, the poet is set in the context of his contemporary poets, notably 
Keats and Byron. There is a valuable chapter on Shelley as a ‘reformer’, which 
shows how apt his social teaching is today. But all these subjects are subordinated 
to another — the elucidation of Shelley’s philosophy (which to him was the same as 
religion), or rather of his agonized and perpetual attempt to integrate one. There are 
excellent discussions of his relation to Godwin, Rousseau and Berkeley, to Plato and 
Spinoza. Only Plotinus is missing, as the writer admits in one of his notes. One hopes 
that this will be remedied in another edition. Mr. Lea is master of the writings of 
others on his subject. He has frequent strictures here and occasional irony. The net 
result of his study is that Shelley was never able to find a consistent philosophy. 
Despair ‘kept breaking in’. Apart from moments of ecstasy, when ‘the heavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible world, was lifted’, he was always a man of a 
divided mind. There is much elucidation of what Shelley meant by ‘imagination’ 
and ‘Reason’ and ‘understanding’, ‘disinterestedness’ and ‘forgiveness’, ‘love’ and 
‘Necessity’ (the capitals are significant), but Shelley never escaped his dilemma, 
as the last chorus of Hellas shows. Is this to be deplored? Some will say that if 
Shelley had found his way to a systematic creed, like Dante and Milton, the less 
Shelley he. This is a very able book. 

The second book confines itself to one work, The Cenci. Mr. Lea says little of this, 
holding that Shelley wrote it largely to gain a public. Messrs. Hicks and Clarke, on 
the other hand, think The Cenci ‘The greatest English tragedy since Shakespeare’. 
Their purpose is a limited one —to present ‘a stage version’ and to urge that, contrary 
to the opinion that has been general (though not universal) for more than a century, 
the play is suitable for production in the theatre. The book falls into two parts. In 
the first the case is argued. The play has been staged six times, and a detailed 
account is given of three of these — two in England, and one in America. The first 
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the second was sponsored by Sybil Thorndike, who took the eight hundred lines tha, 
fall to Beatrice; the third was the work of the Bellingham Theatre Guild and wa 
produced by the present editors after three years’ study. There is some discussio, 
of the usual objections to the suitability of the play for stage performance, but th 
editors rely chiefly upon the fact that the play has been effectively produced. The 
don’t, however, face the fact that some feel, as Lamb felt about Lear, that The Ceyj 
is too tremendous for any stage — even though both may be attempted from tiny 
to time. The second part of the book prints the play as the Bellingham cast played it, 
with full stage directions. The number of ‘cuts’ is very small. Only one is of an 
length, and there Shelley himself gave some encouragement to omission. The printing 
(apart from ‘lair’ for ‘liar’ on page 87) is a delight, especially to ageing eyes. 
Chekov the Man. By Kornei Chukovsky. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 

The writer of this book was evidently a close friend of Chekov’s. The translation 
is by Pauline Rose, and there isn’t an un-English phrase in it. The book falls into 
two parts. The chief subject of the first is Chekov’s boundless and happy enemy. 
He was interested in people, in nature, in everything. For instance, he overflowed 
with fun; he planted multitudes of trees in a bare land; he was ready to help anyone, 
An unknown writer of plays sent him nine to read — and he wrote that he was ready 
to give advice about ‘twenty more’. He drove six thousand miles through Siberia in 
order to see for himself what the life of convicts on Sakalin was like. There are many 
brief stories about him to illuminate all this, and more. In the second part the writer 
tells of Chekov’s unrelenting self-discipline. He took great pains over his stories and 
plays, and, when others praised, he criticized them. This friend of his insists that 
when Chekov spoke of one of his stories as ‘fleeting’, for instance, he meant what he 
said. But he disciplined, not only his writing, but his life. Born in the Russian middle. 
class of the last century, he determined that he would break with its customs —a sub- 
missive currying of favour with the rich and a contempt of the poor. He would 
neither kow-tow nor condescend. While extremely reticent about himself, he found 
his way to the hearts of others. He seemed to have felt that his book about Sakalin 
ought to be what is now called ‘factual’ — and it fell flat. What would have happened 
to him and to it if he had cast his account in the form of his inimitable stories? This 
old friend of his has set himself to correct some current ideas about Chekov. Too 
many have thought of him just as the consumptive of his last days. Even then he 
determined to finish The Cherry Orchard by a given time — and he did, even though 
he only wrote on an average two lines a day. Lovers of Chekov will find that this 
book gives his writings an altered background. 


Study Notes on Bible Books: 2 Samuel, xvi-xix; Isaiah, xxviti-xxxii; the Book of Jonah; and 
A Short Introduction to the Psalms. By Norman H. Snaith. (Epworth Pres. 
2s. 6d. each) 

All beginners in Hebrew owe a great debt both to Prof. Snaith for writing these 
four books, and to the Epworth Press for publishing them. While there have long 
been excellent elementary textbooks for the Greek and Latin Classics and for the 
various books of the New Testament, till recently there were hardly any such helps 
for any parts of the Hebrew Bible. This series is taking a large part in meeting the 
need. In the first three books Professor Snaith, confining himself to notes on grammar, 
etc., has wisely chosen such texts as are commonly ‘set’ for University examinations 
and he gives the beginner exactly what he requires. The fourth book also meets a 
pressing need, for the introductions to English commentaries on the Psalms are not 
up to date. The ancient versions, particularly the Septuagint, are not neglected in 
these books. The private student may well rise up and call Professor Snaith blessed. 
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pOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 

In The Shattered Cross (Berean Press, 2s. 6d.) Dr. William Robinson, the well-known 
exponent of the teaching of the Church called “The Brethren’ in America (where it has 
two million adherents) and “The Churches of Christ’ in England, gives us a clear and 
objective account of the divisions of the Church of Christ from the beginning, usefully 
including Christian Science, Spiritualism, and Mormonism as ‘substitutes for 
Christianity’. He then shows how his own Church, in spite of some vacillations, has 
borne witness, for more than a century, to the scandal of Christian schism and to the 
need for reunion on a New Testament basis. It would have been beside his purpose 
to face the fact that different Christians give different accounts of New Testament 
teaching. He shows briefly but clearly what each Church ‘stands for’. . . . Dr. Eric 
Parsons has written and, as the stage directions are so adequate, all but ‘produced’, 
a play for children about the boyhood of St. Paul, entitled When I was a Child (Ep- 
worth Press, 1s.). A teacher and his class see the boy Paul first among soldiers, then 
among slaves, and finally in mimicked ‘games’. The dialogue lights up a number of 
the Apostle’s famous phrases. “Treasure trove’ here for boys and girls (and their 
elders)... . In The True Conan Doyle (Murray’s) his son, Adrian Conan Doyle, tells us, 
with many an anecdote, about his father’s forbears and his father’s ways. He shows 
that Conan Doyle himself was the great ‘Sherlock’. In part the booklet is a reply 
to a recent biography. ... The story of Nancy Gates and her boy Tad, who lived 
with his drunken grandfather in a wooden shack in Australia, is told in A Child Shall 
Lead, by Frank W. Boreham (Epworth Press, 6d.). The title suggests the theme. The 


writer 
s and § simple story is told just as it ought to be told. . . . Miss Sylvia Pankhurst has identified 
s that | herself with the cause of Abyssinia. Today, when other problems all but thrust this 


one out, it is well that someone should do so. Her two pamphlets, Jtaly’s War Crimes 
(with terrible photographs) and British Policy in Eritrea may be obtained from the 
author at 3 Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex (15. each). The second pamphlet 
only puts one side of the case. . . . In order to help young people to study the Life of 
Jesus as a whole, and not in snippets, Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, in Jesus of Nazareth 
(Epworth Press, 6d.) has drawn up a careful table, following Mark’s order, fitting in 
the parallels and additions in Matthew and Luke, and making clear divisions at 
Cesarea Philippi and Olivet. He prefixes a minimum of clear introduction. One 
may ask whether it is not misleading to say that ‘the Exile came to an end in 398 B.c.’, 
and whether John iii. 16 is not a better summary of ‘the Christian Religion’ than the 
phrase ‘The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man’, but the work is well 
done. ... In The Atomic Bomb: What of the Future? (Paternoster Press, 9d.), by Robert 
E. D. Clark, a scientific expert gives us an admirably clear account of what ‘nuclear 
energy’ is, then two chapters on its uses in peace and war, and finally two on sin 
and the Second Advent. The last two are very pertinent, though my copy has a 
query or two in its margins. ... “The World-Parish Broadcasts’ series has a new 
number in Mr. Brian O’Gorman’s When Life has Begun (Epworth Press, 6d.). In it he 
pleads with parents, and all who influence children (that is, everybody), to fulfil the 
ministry of love, and he shows them how to set about doing so. 
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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
The Expository Times, October (T. &. T. Clark. 15.) 
Reconciliation and Reality: I. Fundamentals. By John R. Coates. 
The New Order; Decline and Recovery. By John Foster. 
The Presence (Glory) of God. By L. H. Brockington. 
ditto, November. 
Reconciliation and Reality: II. The Ministry of Reconciliation. By Miss K. 4 
Tanqueray. 
The Instability of Theism: I. The Problem of the World. By David S. Cairns, 
The Meaning of ‘The Paraclete’. By Norman H. Snaith. 
Did Matthew and Luke use a ‘Western’ Text of Mark? By T. F. Glasson. 
ditto, December. 
Reconciliation and Reality: III. The Reconciliation of the Sexes. By Willian 
Robinson. 
The Instability of Theism: II. The Problem of Reconciliation. By David §. 
Cairns. 
The Relevance of Theology. By John A. McFadden. 


The Hibbert Journal, October. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. per annum). 
Food for Thought (The Atomic Bomb). By L. P. Jacks. 
A New Philosophic Conception of the Universe. By Charles Hartshorne. 
A New Continent (Russia). By F. H. Heinemann. 
Two Types of Democracy. By G. Leibholz. 
What is Religious Knowledge? By H. Bompas Smith. 
Sydney Smith and the Religion of Common Sense. By C. J. Stranks. 
Victor Hugo: Poet, Patriot, Philosopher. By Eva Martin. 
Some English Sites of Heathen Worship. By Henry E. Bannard. 


The International Review of Missions, October. (Oxford Press. 33s.) 
Theological Education in China. By C. Stanley Smith. 
Bishop Lucas and the Masasi Experiment. By Lyndon Harries. 
Missionary Settlement for University Women. By Hester Gray. 
The Missionary to the Jews in Palestine Today. By George L. B. Sloan. 
Visual Aids and the Churches Overseas. By L. J. Lewis. 


The Moslem World, October. (Hartford Seminary, via Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 25.) 
Islam’s Conception of Human Destiny. By William Thomson. 
The Bible in Moslem Lands. II. A Symposium. 
The Arab Women’s Congress in Cairo. By Louise Fuleihan. 
A Moslem Catechism. Trans. by W. Idris Jones. 
Iran’s Need of Medical Missionaries. By H. A. Lichtwardt. 


Christians and Jews. October. (Council of Christians and Jews, 6d.) 
Christian Faith and the Race Problem. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Antisemitism — a Neurosis. By Phyllis Bottome. 

The Future of the Jews. By Sidney Dark. 


Studies in Philology, July. (University of North Carolina Press. $1.25). 
The History of Studies in Philology. By William M. Day. 
' American Literature a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. By Gregory Paine. 
Trends in Greek and Latin Studies. By B. L. Ullman. 
The Date of the Hellenic Alphabet. By J. Penrose Harland. 
Sophocles. By Preston H. Epps. 
Switzerland’s Contribution to the International Appreciation of Dante Alighieri. 
By Werner P. Friederich. 
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